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Floating “Voice” to Pierce Iron Curtain 


To parry jamming tactics and reach 
more remote areas, the Voice of 
America is adopting the novel tech- 
nique of using a ship as a floating 
transmitter. 

For this purpose a cargo ship has 
been converted at Bethlehem 
Steel’s Hoboken, N. J., Shipyard 
into a floating radio station. This 
vessel, named the Courier, which 

_is operated by the United States 
Coast Guard for the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America, is 


equipped with both medium and 
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short-wave transmitters. Its sending 
power is very great — greater than 
that of any standard radio station 
in the United States. Messages 
broadcast from the United States 
are picked up and relayed from the 
ship via a special antenna raised 
above the ship’s deck by a captive 
barrage balloon. 

The conversion work completed, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


the Courier left the Bethlehem Ho- 
boken Yard in the early part of this 
year, ready and able to go anywhere 
in the world. 

With the aid of this highly mo- 
bile, powerful station, broadcasts of 
the Voice of America are expected 
to get through to listeners in deep 
Iron Curtain territory hitherto 
sealed off from the outside world. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
FORTIFIED 





The operation of your 
car depends upon hun- 
dreds of highly machined 
parts in its . ““POWER 
40c per quart ZONE.”’ In modern en- 
PLUS TAX gines, these parts de- 
mand a greater degree of lubrication pro- 
tection and cleanliness than ever before. 


The New Wo tr’s Heap Motor Oil... 
100% Pure Pennsylvania, Specially Re- 
fined . . . is now scientifically fortified to 
provide complete protection at all times. 
It cleans engines and keeps them clean 
... prevents unnecessary wear and fric- 
tion . . . provides extra protection against 
corrosive acids, rusting, oxidation . . 
holds oil consumption to a minimum! 


Be particular about your oil . . . insist on 
Wotr’s HEap. If your car requires heavy 
duty oil, use WoLF’s HEAD Heavy Duty 
Oil. 


Preel “Guide to the 
Weather’”’ Folder shows how 
cloud formations forecast the 
weather. Write for a copy. 


WOLF’S HEAD 
OIL REFINING CO., INC. 
Oil City, Pa. » New York 10,N.Y. 







MOTOR OIL 


100% Pure Pennsylvania a) Member, Penna. Grade 


Scientifically Fortified 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Dictatorship here? 


July 4 is a date dear to the heart 
of every patriotic American, for on 
that date a group of courageous Amer- 
icans risked their lives by signing the 
Declaration of Independence. They 
wisely drafted a Constitution with 
checks and balances that guaranteed 
every citizen exact and specific protec- 
tion of his rights and freedoms against 
abuse of Governmental powers. 

There is another date that has 
equal significance to Americans, but 
for a less inspiring reason—April 17, 
1952. On that date we learned— 
through our own President—that our 
nation, if not already a dictatorship, 
was frighteningly close to it. 

Only nine days before, Mr. Tru- 
man had established a dangerous 
precedent when he ordered Govern- 
ment seizure of the steel industry, 
under powers that are, in his opinion, 
“inherent” in his office. This despite 
the fact that he once had requested 
Congress for just such powers of 
seizure and Congress had very wisely 
refused to grant them. 


Se << © 


His action naturally brought a 
nation-wide torrent of protest. The 
Washington (D.C.) Post said: “Presi- 
dent Truman’s seizure of the steel in- 
dustry will probably go down in his- 
tory as one of the most high-handed 
acts committed by an American Presi- 
dent.” The Cleveland News declared: 
“The President is behaving like a dic- 
tator, ignoring the lawful procedures 
set up by the Congress for Govern- 
ment intervention in strikes. If he gets 
away with this, there’s no telling what 
might be the next step in confiscation 
of private property and infringement 
of personal liberties.” And the Boston 
Herald said: “Mr. Truman should not 
be allowed dictatorially to by-pass 
legislation in force and make his own 
law. The precedent he is attempting 
to establish would allow the President 
to take over any property, institution 
or concern as he desired.” 

Mr. Truman apparently thinks he 
has such power, or can assume it when 
needed, for on April 17 at his weekly 
news conference he was specifically 
asked if he believed he had “inherent” 
powers to seize the nation’s news- 
papers and radio as he had seized the 
steel industry. His reply—that under 
similar circumstances the President 
had to act for the best interests of 
the country . . . drew protests from 
members of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors attending the con- 
ference. They felt his words implied 
he had such power and that if such 





Wide World 
April 9. The flag flies over a steel 
plant to mark Government seizure. 


power did actually exist, then “the 
nation was close to dictatorship.” 
The issue is no longer one of 
wages or compulsory unionism in the 
steel industry. It goes far beyond that. 
Mr. Truman’s arbitrary assumption 
of power that Congress had specifically 
denied him has set a dangerous prec- 
edent. His action is a disturbing re- 
minder of the course invariably taken 
by fereign dictators when they set out 
to undermine their people’s freedoms. 


* #2 @ 


If the President has the legal 
power under the Constitution to seize 
the steel industry and, as he implied, 
even the newspapers and radio, then 
this is now a dictatorship and we have 
already lost the freedoms and rights 
our forefathers died to assure us. 
What’s to prevent Mr. Truman from 
seizing business, merely because, in 
his own opinion, he feels it to be “for 
the best interests of the country”? If 
that isn’t dictatorship, what is? 


ey 


The vital issue before the nation 
is not a partisan one but basic Amer- 
icanism—it is whether our rights are 
to be protected by the law of the land 
or left to the arbitrary interpretation 
and dictatorial acts of any man who 
may be President. The latter course is 
dictatorship, and no red-blooded Amer- 
ican will tolerate a dictatorship. 
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Now! The New LifeGuard Safety Tube—complete, positive and proved safety! 


BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! 


Only the LifeGuard principle gives you positive 


safety in any blowout emergency! 


Blowout-safe! Experience has shown 

® that only a double air chamber gives 
you positive safety in all blowout 
emergencies. If outer chamber blows 
out, LifeGuard inner chamber still 
holds air, enough air to allow you to 
come to a safe, controlled, straight- 
line stop. 


Puncture-safe. Goodyear puncture- 
sealant (a layer of gum rubber) flows 
into hole, seals puncture without loss 
of air. 


Re-usable! New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes can be removed and re-used in 
at least three sets of tires for 100,000 
miles or more of blowout-safe, punc- 
ture-safe driving! 


The only 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 
You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


ow! aT Last. A low-cost, practical 

way to make your car blowout- 
safe and puncture-safe. And we’re talk- 
ing about positive, complete, proved 
safety against all blowouts! 

It’s the New LifeGuard Safety Tube 
by Goodyear. It makes the worst blow- 
out harmless and seals its own punc- 
tures. In 17 years, in millions of miles 


of driving, we know of no case of failure 
of the LifeGuard principle in a blow- 
out emergency. 

And it’s re-usable! You can use a set 
of the New LifeGuard Safety Tubes for 
100,000 miles or more. You spread the 
cost over three or more sets of tires. 
For when your tires wear out yousimply 
purchase Goodyear tires at the regular 


price. Remove the LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes from your old tires and install in 
your new tires. You save 20% to 43% 
per wheel. You get the surest protection 
you can buy! 

And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more than 
5 times longer than natural-rubber 
tubes. 

See your Goodyear dealer today. Find 
out how much you save on the re- 
usable New LifeGuard Safety Tube, 
the kind of practical protection every 
motorist can afford! 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 
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LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Hot Water 
never runs out 





MODEL 276 

Super Performance 
Gas Water Heater 
with 30-gallon 
capacity 





MODEL 277 

Super Performance 
Gas Water Heater 
with 45-gallon 
capacity 
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with this fully automatic Coleman Gas Water Heater 


YOUR COLEMAN KEEPS plenty of hot water on tap for 
dishes, washing, cleaning, bathing, shaving! There’s al- 
ways a tankful, thanks to Coleman Jet Recovery Action 
that heats water faster than normally used. A real beauty, 
too, streamlined with modern design and gleaming white 
plastic enamel finish. Heavy tank, zinc-bonded, 2-inch 
Fiberglas insulated for efficiency—and long life. 


ONLY A COLEMAN OFFERS clean-flame, smokeless Blu- 
Arch Burner and Multiple Unit Heating Chamber, both to 
put more heat into water—save fuel. Automatic Tempera- 
ture Controls completely hidden, completely safe with 
Automatic 100% Safety Shut-Off Valve. Sizes 20, 30 and 
45 gallons. Models approved by American Gas Association. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


MODELS for all types of gases. Enjoy the benefits of a 
Coleman Gas Water Heater no matter where you live. See 
your dealer—if you don’t know his name, send coupon today 


for attractive free literature. The Coleman Company, Inc., 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


America's leader in home heating 
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| The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Dept. PF-803, Wichita 1, Kansas . 
i Please send attractive free literature on 
Coleman Water Heaters. 
0 GAS OO LP-GAS 
. Name 
F ¥ Street 
eT | State 
I No matter how big or smal! your home, there's a Coleman to heat it better 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Pan American Day: Your March 5 
issue carried a brief item on Pan Ameri- 
can Day, commemorated throughout the 
Western Hemisphere on April 14, and 
mentioned posters and source materials 
for the observance of this anniversary 
which would be available through our 
Public Information Office. 

We had printed what we thought 
would be an adequate supply to meet the 
normal demand. . . . But we failed to 
reckon with the potency of your columns 
and the interest of your readers. Within a 
day or two after PATHFINDER appeared, 
we were deluged by requests from every 
part of the U.S., Alaska and a number of 
foreign countries. We are still being 
swamped and would have ordered an ad- 
ditional printing of this material had it 
been possible to do so in time. 

Please accept our sincerest: thanks 
for having contributed so greatly to the 
widespread observance of Pan American 
Day this year. ... 

MicHAEL LEVER 
Press and Information Officer 
Pan American Union 


Washington, D.C. 


Dirigible Dangers? I liked the air- 
ship story [April 9]. I'd buy a ticket for 
an early flight, except for one worry: 
Wouldn’t anything as big as the liner 
Queen Mary floating up in the air be 
blown all over the sky in a storm? And 
how could it hold its own against a sub- 
marine’s guns? 

Gorpon SANDERSON 
Chicago 


Streamlined dirigibles are only 
slightly more vulnerable to weather than 
big planes. With greater fuel reserves, 
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they can more easily fly over or around 
disturbances. As for blimps, we lost only 
one in World War Il to submarines. Any 
patrol craft is slow and needs protection. 
But the bigger it is, the more weapons it 
carries. Few subs will surface to tangle 
with a blimp, the only thing U-boaters 
really feared.—Ed. 


Studebaker Partner: I was much 
interested in your article on the Stude- 
baker centennial [March 5]. My grand- 
father, John Perry Elliot, was one of the 
three original partners in the wagon shop 
which was opened in a little log cabin in 
South Bend, Ind. The Studebaker broth- 
ers were expert craftsmen in woodwork 
and my grandfather, a blacksmith, did 
all the iron work on the first Studebaker 
wagon. 

Da.titas WILSON 
Circleville, Kans. 


Groceries in the Aisle: The sug- 
gestion of the Pennsylvania Grocer—a 
free bus ticket with any purchase of gro- 
ceries over $5—to solve the parking bug- 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


aboo of shoppers [Main Street Merchant, 
April 9] sounds good on the surface. But 
what I want to know is: Do they also pro- 
pose to guarantee a seat on the bus? 
While you can’t buy much these days for 
$5 and so wouldn’t have a very big pack- 
age, can you just imagine the horror of 
it all if, for instance, 50 grocery-carrying 
shoppers were to crowd onto a 30-seat 
lurching bus? 

Grace GorDON 
Arlington, Va. 


Pro-Taft. I have long been an ad- 
mirer of Senator Taft, his brilliance and 
above all, his integrity, and firmly believe 
he would make an outstanding President. 
I have noted some of the newspapers 
headlining General Eisenhower’s results 
in the Pennsylvania primaries. However, 
Senator Taft did not enter the race in 
Pennsylvania because of the state’s rule 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 


cives rou KREML’S 
ONE-TWo ACTION 







{MULL 


Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 





When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


4 --- KREML. 








If your car feels like this ... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 





That cushiony feeling 
lasts longer with—- 


Make your Spring driving “cushiony” driv- 
ing! Get Marfak lubrication. It lasts 1,000 
miles or more — gives longer lasting pro- 
tection to points of wear and friction. 
Tough, stretchy Marfak resists jar-out and 
Squeeze-out, stays put when Spring rains 
and road water splash away. And that 
“cushiony” feeling tells you Marfak keeps 
on protecting from one lubrication job to 
the next. Today, get Marfak lubrication 
from your Texaco Dealer — the best friend 


your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station, 











of uninstructed delegates, and he also 


| specifically requested those who favored 


him not to write in his name. Despite this, 
there were 173,000 who wrote in Senator 
Taft’s name! That, I believe, is an all- 
time record in Pennsylvania. 

M. H. Powe. 
Springfield, Pa. 


Triple-A History: As late as 1920, 
when we drove across Nevada, in the 170 
miles between Ely and Tonopah gas could 
be purchased at only one place and its 
price was 75¢ a gallon. Our aid was the 
Utah guide to which you made reference 
in your American Automobile Association 
story [March 5]; it not only gave road 
information, but moral instruction as 
well, to wit: 

Contact, Nev. Two saloons on the 
left, keep straight ahead. 

CHARLEs Evans 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


e @ There’s one thing wrong with 
your AAA cover picture. In 1902, girls 
needed no lipstick. 

Ear QO. SCHLEGEL 
Pennsburg, Pa. 


For Ohio Home-Builders: In your 
article about building your own home 
[March 19], your answer to Question 4 
states that “to get a mortgage you must 
have a substantial part of the structure 
built. After your project is well enough 
along .. . it can be appraised and a bank 
will take a mortgage.” 

In Ohio, it is contrary to lending 
practices to permit construction to start 
prior to the recording of a mortgage... . 

Kari W. KUMLER 
District Director 
Federal Housing Administration 
Columbus, Ohio 


ee I wonder if Mr. Cuthbert ever 
tried to get a mortgage on a house that 
was half-finished. I did and had to get an 
affidavit from everyone who had anything 
to do with it to show the bills were all 
paid. . . . I recently had a friend who 
was not so fortunate and had to sell his 
unfinished house for what he could get. 
... Take my advice and have your house 
financed before you start if you want to 
avoid real trouble. 
Mrs. Paut CLIpPINGER 
Springfield, Ohio 


Lone Star Latin: I am writing you 
concerning your article “Latin: How 
Dead is the Language?” [March 5]. 
Latin is not dead, at least not in Ray 
Miller High School, Corpus Christi. . . . 

Our school is a chapter of the Junior 
Classical League, which on April 26 held 
a convention with 1,000 students attend- 
ing. And March 2-8 was proclaimed by 
Governor Allan Shivers as official Latin 
Week in Texas. 

Kay Ho iincer 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTuHFInDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. U.S. industrial in- 
genuity in the past has leaned heavily 
on the fundamental knowledge uncov- 
ered in laboratories abroad. Today 
we're on our scientific own. What are 
we doing now to build for tomorrow’s 
discoveries—either for a peaceful 
world or to keep ahead of Russian 
progress? Read “Are We Keeping 
Pace in Science?” on page 24. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Hunger is a power- 
ful political force—and a_ well-fed 
world might be a peaceful one. But 
modern agriculture will probably 
never be able to feed the undernour- 
ished millions in India, China, South- 
ern Asia and Central America. One 
hope is, the untapped ocean with its 
endless supply of food. See “Can the 
Ocean Feed the World?” in the May 
21 issue. 


x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


| No other way 








of shaving. 

no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 
lasting shaves 





@ no brush 
alo Melehaal=t a 
@ no rub-in 


Barbasol’s Big Baseball Contest 
offers $25,000 IN PRIZES! 


Get an entry blank 
from your druggist today! 








Pigs are not all 
Pork Chops 


240 lbs. 


Live Hog 


The price of pork chops is one item in the 
“cost of living” that almost any woman—or 
economist—can quote off hand. 


Although this figure has become almost 
symbolic of the level of meat prices, only 


about 5% of a pig is center cut pork chops! 


A 240-pound porker, when dressed by the 
meat packer, comes down to 180 pounds of 
wholesale weight—unprocessed fresh meat 
cuts and fat for lard. Some of these cuts lose 
more weight when they are boned, cured, 
smoked or otherwise prepared. This leaves 


@ a, 
180 Ibs. 


Wholesale Weight 


29 


PORK ROAST 18 


PICNICS & smoked 
. shoulder butts 11 


CENTER CUT 
PORK CHOPS 10 


PORK SAUSAGE 8 


MISC. CUTS 


SALT PORK 


LARD 


50 a 


Retail Cuts 
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only about 150 pounds of pork products for 
the retailer to sell. And only 10 pounds are 
center cut pork chops. 

That’s why you pay more for pork chops 
than for most other cuts of pork. For, from 
sausage to pork chops, the price of each cut is 
determined largely by how much there is of it 
and how much people like it. 


Economists call this the law of supply and 
demand. Women call it “shopping.” They 
compare, pick, choose. In a free market, their 
choice sets the values. 


POUNDS 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago *« Members throughout the U. S. 
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Palace Hotel prior to the Republican Convention, if he agrees with 
his managers' plans. They want him to "rest" in his wife's home 
town, easily accessible to delegations of visiting politicos and 
newspapermen. Convention delegates will also be welcome. 


RHODE ISLAND'S NEW DEALING SENATOR, Theodore Francis Green, will be blocked . 
from chairmanship of the Foreign Relations committee next year if the 
| Democrats retain control of the Senate and Georgia's Walter F. George 


and Virginia's Harry F. Byrd accomplish their present plans. 


to exercise this right. Years ago George gave up the same chairman-— 
ship to head the powerful tax-—writing Finance Committee. Now Byrd is 
next in line on that committee, so George figures he can block New 
Dealer Green while leaving Finance in safe hands. 


MEANWHILE SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, who will become Foreign Relations chairman 
if the Republicans win control in November, is being tutored by the 
State Department, in a series of secret conferences. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN'S INTENTION TO REMAIN AS MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR 
while running for the Democratic Presidential nomination will un- 
doubtedly have grave effects on the MSA appropriation in Congress. 
Members, already embittered about the overseas spending program, will 


be even more hostile if it is headed by an active political candidate. 


THUS HARRIMAN IS JEOPARDIZING FOREIGN AID to advance his own political 


fortunes, hardly consistent with his statements urging Congress to 
take a nonpolitical approach to the program. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER HAS ORDERED INTEGRATION OF WHITE AND NEGRO TROOPS in the 
European command. The order went into effect last month, means that 
as much as one-third of some units will be colored. It also means 
Eisenhower will have a good talking-—point in winning Negro support 


for his candidacy. 


| Government. By forcing all-night sessions Laborites hope to wear out 
| Conservative ministers, perhaps make enough Conservative members ill 
so that the government would lose on a confidence vote. ; 


| MANY "LABOR BATTALIONS" WITH UNIFORMS, NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS and complete 

| military organization are now taking basic training in West Germany. 
They are the nucleus of the new German army, which will be formally 
announced after the "Peace Contract" with the West is signed about 
May 17. 


WEST GERMAN CHANCELLOR ADENAUER'S STARTLING STATEMENT that a unified German 
| government would not be bound by any commitments made by the West 
German government did not dismay NATO officials. They argue that if 
a united government wouldn't be bound by West German commitments, 
then it couldn't be bound by East German commitments made to the 
Russians. They think Adenauer's statement was a shrewd move to leave 
any new regime free of entanglements——and also free to bargain. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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A few months ago, the 1,000,000th American was killed by an automobile. A high 
proportion died from collisions between cars traveling in opposite directions. The moral 
is clear—STAY ON YOUR SIDE OF THE ROAD. Don't wait until the other fellow 
is in sight.to pull over. If you are both going 50 miles an hour, the combined speed is 
100. You may not have time to pull over. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 
this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «* STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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= YOU DON'T GET OVER ON YOUR. 


oApe -OF THE ROAD, WELL BOTH 
END UP ON THE SCRAP HEAP/ 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Washington report 


Blurry Antiques. The Government 
spent $5.7 million remodeling the White 
House—and got inferior, sight-distorting 
wavy glass in the new windows. But 
it was deliberate. Architect Alonzo Wins- 
low wanted to preserve the “atmosphere” 
of the original structure. Main problem 
was to find a firm which could still make 
the hand-blown, hand-flattened glass re- 
quired. It took a nation-wide hunt to lo- 
cate one—the L. J. Houze Co., a Penn- 
sylvania sunglass manufacturer. 


So I Told Joe. ... President Tru- 
man was explaining to reporters that 
Presidents have to make momentous deci- 
sions, which is why they need plenty of 
power. One momentous decision he had 
made, he told them, was in 1945 (later 
he decided it was 1946) when he served 
an “ultimatum” on Stalin to get out of 
Iran—or else. The reporters were flab- 
bergasted but delighted. Either they were 
hearing some very secret history, or Tru- 
man was making another thunderous 
Truman boner. It turned out to be the 
latter. After the war, Stalin’s troops 
failed to move out of Iran as promised. 
Together with other U.N. members, the 
United States protested through regular 
channels. The Russians got out. There 
had been no ultimatum (as shocked gov- 
ernments in London and Paris hastily 
explained). But Truman had made one 
valid point: Without much doubt, the 
real reason Stalin retreated in 1946 was 
that the United States-was still armed to 
the teeth. 


GOP Report. The race for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination was 
rapidly reaching the photo-finish stage 
this week. On the basis of primaries held 
to date, Senator Taft had 233 pledged 
delegates, General Eisenhower 216, 
Harold Stassen 22, Earl Warren 6, Gen- 
eral MacArthur 2. Still uncommitted were 
593, some of whom will be pledged at 
upcoming state conventions and the few 
remaining primaries. 


People & Farms. The Census Bu- 
reau last week reported on one of Amer- 
ica’s most important products: Amer- 
icans. U.S. population, the Bureau 
estimated, stood at 156,197,000 as of 
March 1—an increase of one million 
over February and 3.4% above the 1950 
census total. In the nation’s farmlands, 
the story was one of growth and cen- 
tralization. U.S. farms decreased in 
number—a drop of more than one million 
between 1920 and 1950, to 5,382,162— 
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but rose sharply in acreage and value. 
Farms in 1950 totaled 1,159,000,000 acres, 
a gain of more than 200,000,000 acres 
since 1920. Total value was more~ than 
$75 billion, first time that the figure 
topped the $66.3 billion land-boom level 
after World War I. 

Senator 


Dixie Dauntlessness. 


Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) told a CBS 
radio audience there was no real reason 
why a Southerner couldn’t be elected 
President. He called the idea a “fixation 
of timid politicians,” and added that peo- 
ple today are more interested in “the 





United Press 
Undaunted. Senator Russell (shown 
informally) plans to win. (SEE: Dixie) 


character . . . the patriotism, the capa- 
bilities and the training and the devo- 
tion to constitutional government of a 
candidate than they are in his geograph- 
ical site.” Senator Russell is a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination. 


Around the world 


‘Duration and Six.’ In the present 
state of unrest it didn’t seem to matter 
much, but World War II came to an of- 
ficial end last week. Promptly at 9:28 
a.m. on Monday the State Department in 
Washington held a brief ceremony which 
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(1) put into effect the Japanese peace 
treaty, (2) ended U.S. military occupa- 
tion of the islands and (3) restored 
Japan to full sovereignty. Jubilant Wash- 
ington embassy employes broke out the 
Japanese flag for the first time in the 
U.S. since Pearl Harbor. 


Deadly Accident. After 24 hours of 
battering Communist trenches where the 
Korean battlefront meets the Sea of 
Japan, the U.S. heavy cruiser St. Paul 
headed north along the coast and turned 
its guns on the Red supply town of Kojo, 
behind the line. There was no reply from 
enemy artillery, but at 3:55 p.m. the 
ship shuddered as if a bomb had struck. 
Officers and men on deck saw the forward 
8-inch turret belch flame from all aper- 
tures. Damage-control parties formed an 
entry, but the 30 men who served the 
turret were dead. Something had ignited 
the powder for its three guns. 


een mid-Atlantic, the destroyer 
Hobson sank after a collision during 
maneuvers with the 32,000-ton aircraft 
carrier Wasp. Twenty-four hours later, 61 
members of the Hobson’s crew had been 
picked up; 176 were missing and pre- 
sumed lost. 


Appian Subway. Rome wasn’t built 
in a day—neither was its subway. Last 
fortnight, as the Eternal City celebrated 
its 2,705th birthday, it opened up its 
most modern birthday present: a mile- 
long subway system. 


Anniversary. Associated Press re- 
porter William N. Oatis, imprisoned a 
year ago in Prague on phony spy charges, 
is becoming an expensive luxury for 
Czechoslovakia. The U.S. trade blockade 
is costing it an estimated $2 million a 
month—instead of giving the Reds the 
$42 million steel mill they asked as 
Oatis’s ransom. Under new prodding, 
the State Department last week said it 
was “exploring every opportunity” to free 
the 38-year-old Marion, Ind., newsman, 
now serving a ten-year term in grim 
Pankranc Prison. 


Home front 


Failure of a Mission. A Com- 
munist agent tried to get a position in his 
office in 1936, the Most Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, Roman Catholic Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, told an audience in Rome. 
The agent “had written a book on com- 
munism and. . . told me he wanted to 
fight communism with me.” After inter- 
viewing the applicant, Bishop Sheen 
called the FBI, which said the man was 
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one of the most dangerous of Communist 
agents. 


Cave Dwellers. New York 
landlords charge as much as $200 a 
month rent for “cubicle apartments” in 
dark, unhealthy cellars, Health Commis- 
sioner John F. Mahoney charged last 
week. Even coalbins, he said, are being 
rented out as furnished rooms, bringing 
as much as $80 a month. To end these 
unhealthy living conditions, the city’s 
health department promises assistance 
to tenants now living in cellars and is 
restraining landlords from renting more 
of them. One hopeful note for cellar 
dwellers came from Washington last 
week. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency revealed plans for a “movable” 
800-square-foot house (cost about $8,000) 
whose units can be transported easily 
from place to place in a package about 
eight feet wide and 38 feet long. 


Some 


Freedom on Display. In Mans- 
field, Ohio, crowds jammed the city’s 
airport hangars. Displays built by local 
business firms for a Freedom Fair showed 
visitors how liberty, free enterprise and 
good living are linked together and com- 
pared conditions in Russia and America. 
Center of interest was a booth broad- 
casting recorded comments of a dozen 
DPs now living in Mansfield. In unre- 
hearsed words, the 12 told of their 
own experiences in Communist-dominated 
countries. From Mansfield the freedom 
story will go around the world. The 
State Department plans to use it in a 
words-and-picture display for its over- 
seas information centers. 


Prisons in Turmoil. Prison riots, 
which began in New Jersey, then jumped 





Wide World 
Sign of the times. Vaughan took it in 
good spirit. (SEE: Just for Laughs) 


to Michigan, flared across the headlines 
last month in the worst outbreak in more 
than 20 years. Most serious was the mu- 
tiny of some 2,000 men in Michigan’s 
Jackson State Prison, where convicts 


seized guards as hostages, held out until 
Governor G. Mennen Williams agreed to 
their demands for reforms. Penologists 
set down the wave of riots to overcrowd- 
equipment 


ing, ancient and facilities, 
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Truce. Convict leader Ward (left) poses with ex-hostage guard. (SEE: Prisons) 
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economy cuts which have reduced guard 
forces to dangerous minimums. 


Just for Laughs. The Circus Saints 
and Sinners held their annual luncheon 
in New York, put assorted celebrities 
through clownish paces. Biggest laugh 
went to Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, Pres. 
idential aide and central figure in 1950's 
“five-percenter” scandals. He received a 
sign to hold which read: “Open for any 
good offer after Jan. 30, °53. (Will work 


on commission. )” 


Dig & Save. To help its citizens 
overcome the high cost of eating, Nashua, 
N. H. (pop. 33,000), has arranged for 
garden land in which they can grow 
vegetables this summer. Citizen-gardeners 
will pay $2 each for the use of a plot. 


Patty’s Bargain. Freckle-faced 
Patty Berg of St. Andrews, IIl., went 
shopping last week. She bought a ham- 
merhead putter and put it right to work 
in the opening round of the $3,000 Rich- 
mond (Calif.) Open. The chunky, 34 
year-old golfer took only 11 putts on the 
first nine holes, scored a five-under-par 
30, then dropped a 3l-footer and a 13- 
footer on the back nine for 34. This gave 
her an 18-hole total of 64 and a new 
world’s record for women golfers. 


. . » But No Cigar. Baseball history 
has a habit of repeating. Twenty years 
ago Detroit’s Tommy Bridges missed a no- 
hitter when a Washington pinch-hitter 
lined a single with two away in the ninth. 
Last week in Briggs Stadium, Detroit, the 
Tigers’ Art Houtteman, back in baseball 
after a year in the Army, had a no-hitter 
going with two Cleveland batters out in 
the ninth. The Indian lead-off man, Suit- 
case Simpson, stepped to the plate, his 
team trailing 13-0. Houtteman’s first pitch 
was a ball. The second shot into left 
field for a single. Houtteman hitched up 
his pants, retired the next batter and 
sealed the Tigers’ first victory in nine 
1952 starts. In the dressing room he said, 
“I didn’t lose anything.” 


Passing show 


Chlorophyll for Everything. Into 
the advertising battle over the merits 
of ammoniated toothpastes and those con- 
taining chlorophyll, the Block Drug Co. 
of Jersey City, N. J., last week launched 
the inevitable: a dentifrice containing 
both. Also on the chlorophyll front, an 
Army surgical consultant said that the 
green plant-chemical is “the best avail- 
able substance for speeding the healing 
of wounds.” And Larus & Bros., Inc. of 
Richmond, Va., revealed it will soon bring 
out the second cigarette to use chloro- 
phyll. The first, marketed by Sterling 
Tobacco Corp., is being distributed m 
three Eastern states. 


Big, Big, Big. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston publishers, announced Oct. 23 as 
date for the appearance of the longest 
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American novel ever published. As yet 
untitled, it is 2,000 pages long—twice as 
long as Gone With The Wind—and took 
1l years to write. It deals with a town 
split culturally between the Old South 
and the New Southwest. Its author: Madi- 
son A. Cooper Jr., a real estate dealer 
and, naturally, a Texan. 


All-night Owls. Du Mont station 
WDTV in Pittsburgh last week reported 
on its round-the-clock telecasting, which 
began March 17. Designed to draw Pitts- 
burgh’s 200,000 swing shift (4 p.m.- 
midnight) defense workers The Swing 
Shift Theater runs from 1 a.m. to 7 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, showing a fea- 


_ture film, one chapter of a serial, and 


shorts. General Manager Harold C. Lund 
called the nation’s first 24-hour TV “very, 
very successful,” reported that doctors, 
restaurant workers and other stay-ups 
were sending in grateful letters. And a 
WDTV survey showed that at 3 a.m. 
about 5% of the area’s television sets 
were tuned in. 


Bulletin board 


At the Hiller Helicopter Corp. 
plant at Palo Alto, Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands, touring the United 
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High cnair. Prince Bernhard (right) 
gets a dose of California’s fresh air. 


States with Queen Juliana, suspended 
himself in the middle of California’s fa- 
mous climate in an open-air jet helicopter. 


een Lancaster, Pa., the Harry 
Truman family received 129 write-in votes 
in Pennsylvania’s recent primary. Harry 
got 128 votes; one went to Margaret. 


e @ In New York, clothing executive 
Jerome I; Udell announced that wool 
prices already have fallen to pre-Korean 
levels, that prices of men’s suits next 
fall will be the low for the year. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 








The impeachment of President 
Truman could serve no partisan pur- 
pose. If he sticks to his statement that 
he will not accept renomination, nei- 
ther his opponents in his own party 
nor Republicans would profit political- 
ly if he were impeached. Both might 
lose, because the act could arouse the 
popular sympathy which Mr. Truman 
readily attracts. 

The grounds for impeachment, 
however, are far more clear than those 
set forth in 1868 when President An- 
drew Johnson was impeached but ac- 
quitted. The principal charges against 
Johnson were that he had violated a 
law of Congress. Against Truman it 
can be charged that he has violated 
the Constitution. 

During Johnson’s Administration 
his opponents in Congress passed a 
Tenure of Office Act. It provided that 
the President could not remove an 
oficial whom he had appointed and 
who had been confirmed by the Senate. 
Cabinet members were especially 
mentioned. Johnson nevertheless or- 
dered the suspension of Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of War and friend 
of Johnson’s principal opponents. 
Eleven articles of impeachment were 
voted by the House. Ten of them re- 
lated to charges that Johnson had vio- 
lated this Tenure of Office Act. The 
other article charged that he had at- 
tacked Congress in his speeches. The 
real reason arose out of the struggle 
over: post-war policies. The Senate ac- 
quitted Johnson. 

President Truman’s seizure of the 
steel companies has alarmed every 
thoughtful American. Obviously if the 
Federal Executive can seize the na- 
tion’s most basic manufacturing in- 
dustry for “the good of the country” 
any other property can be seized on 
the same kind of pretext. The Presi- 
dent can, by the same theory, take 
over a store or a farm. He can seize 
the treasury of a labor union. 















































* * * 






So far as they found it possible, 
the authors of the Constitution spelled 
out specifically the co-equal powers of 
Congress, of the Executive and of the 
Judiciary. Each branch was placed un- 
der definite limitations. 

“Inherent” powers have from time 
to time been assumed by Presidents 
and by Congresses as situations have 
appeared which neither Constitution 
nor laws provide for. These “inherent” 
powers tend to grow with use and with 
the ever-ready, demands that someone 
“do something.” Once asserted and 
not challenged they become prece- 


















Should Truman be impeached? 





Andrew Johnson. He was _ im- 
peached ... for less. 


dents. Thus the Presidency builds up 
a sort of “divine right.” 

Those who now urge the House to 
impeach President Truman can make 
a formidable case. They can not only 
charge that he has arrogated to him- 
self a power given him neither by the 
Constitution nor by any law. They can 
also say that he failed to execute the 
law Congress provided for just such 
situations, the Taft-Hartley Law. 


*% * * 


Only the House of Representa- 
tives holds the power to impeach. The 
Senate then sits as a court of trial with 
the Chief Justice presiding. If a seri- 


.ous attempt to impeach is considered 


the sponsors will face several ques- 
tions. One is whether the present 
House could be brought to support an 
impeachment resolution. Another is 
whether the present Senate could be 
expected to convict. 

The central question, naturally, 
comes over whether the acts to be al- 
leged, including illegal and unconsti- 
tutional assumption of power to seize 
private property, constitute the “high 
crimes and misdemeanours” which, 
aside from bribery and treason, pro- 
vide sole grounds for impeachment. 

In a campaign year public opin- 
ion doubtless would view impeachment 
as violently partisan. A trial certainly 
should not be undertaken merely to 
punish Truman. If impeachment would 
serve to drive home to a majority of 
the people the fact that growing Ex- 
ecutive power encroaches more and 
more upon individual freedom, it 
would be worth while. Unless it can 
help that purpose, the effort should 
not be made. 








No peace for troubled Asia— 
even if Korean truce talks succeed 


Civil wars and power politics inflame a continent 


In Korea this week, the talking 
went on and on—crystallizing a year-old 
stalemate. It was clear now that “total 
victory” was just a dream—and peace in 
Asia perhaps a generation away. 

For Korea, Gen. James Van Fleet 
has warned, “is but the forerunner. .. .” 
In 22 months of fighting, we have 
achieved our aim: to hold the line against 
Red aggression. But in ten months of 
truce talks, the Reds have come closer to 
their aim: conquest of all Asia. 

The enemy is now entrenched in a 
defense belt 20 miles deep across Korea, 
his forces at a peak of strength and eff- 
ciency. Behind them, Red leader Mao 
Tse-tung is in tight control of a stronger 
China—directing wars and _ rebellions 
that menace the whole continent. 

Hopes are high for an early truce 
in Korea. But if it comes, it could be 
just the start of more trouble. 


China. Key to the puzzle is the 
world’s second biggest nation (No. 1 on 
map), centralized as never before after 
four years of Communist rule. Russia’s 
newest ally is tightly mobilized behind 
an army of 2 million men well supplied 
with Soviet weapons and American arms 
surrendered by Chinese Nationalist troops 
in earlier fighting. 

Leader Mao is now believed to have 
enough strength to keep Korea (2) sim- 
mering and to attack Burma (3) and 
Indochina (4)—while guarding his coasts 
against invasion from Formosa (5) and 
his rear areas against local uprisings. 

Manchurian industry is humming 
under Russian technicians. But inflation 
is surging in China, and food is increas- 
ingly scarce. Mao’s personal supremacy 


is being challenged. To maintain his con- 
trol, he must have peace or the wealth 
of neighboring countries. And peace is 
out—on Moscow’s orders. 


Japan. Facing this Asian Goliath, 
Japan (6) is a Western David, a base 
for American armies and a “showcase for 
democracy.” But our newest ally is 
caught in economic and social crisis now 
that a peace treaty has been signed. 

Only American spending of nearly 
$2 million a day (on military bases, sup- 
plies for Korea, etc.) keeps Japan stable. 
Occupation reforms are crumbling under 
current stresses, and dictator-minded poli- 
ticians are climbing back. At the same 
time, American business opposition to 
Japanese exports is increasing Japan’s 
need for trade with Red China. 

Meanwhile, with 300,000 wartime 
prisoners still in Soviet hands, Japan is 
menaced from the north by*nearly a 
million Russian troops on Sakhalin (7) 
and in Manchuria (8). As a further 
threat, ruined South Korea is restive 
under an undemocratic government, and 
ripe for communism. A Chinese-Russian 
offer to let Japan share eventual spoils 
in Southeast Asia could start Jap arsenals 
producing for the Communists. 


Formosa (5). Firing squads es- 
tablished Nationalist Chinese Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek on his “exile” 
island and recent U.S. aid of $500 mil- 
lion (plus residue of an earlier $3 billion) 
is keeping him there. 

Chiang’s fingernail hold on world 
recognition is based on a Chinese anti- 
Communist army that may run anywhere 
from 50,000 to 500,000 men, depending on 


Korea. Truce will silence the guns—but won’t end the fighting in troubled Asia. 
U.S. Navy from Wide World 




























who tells the story. Its presence off 
China’s coast neutralizes a Communist 
defense force of perhaps 500,000 men— 
but also the U.S. Seventh Fleet, com- 
mitted to protective patrol. 


Southeast Asia. This interplay of 
power focuses southward on an area of 
70 million .people now under active Red 
attack. It produces most of the world’s 
surplus rice, almost all its natural rubber 
and tin. It is the buffer around Singapore, 
the most powerful Western naval base in 
the Far East. In this region, the U.S. 
has warned, “Communist aggression . . 
will not be tolerated.” 

The area is in chaos. Former colonies 
that won self-government after the war 
are now ruled mostly by ex-puppets of the 
Japanese wartime occupation. They are 
violently opposed by Communists and 
others who had fought the Japs (and 
thereby gained local strength) on West- 
ern promises of postwar independence. 
These rich countries have deteriorated 
under political stress and native misrule. 
The Communists are winning converts by 
blaming the “whites” (meaning all the 
West) and our alleged stooges now in 
office for mass poverty and civil war. 

Southeast Asia is the gateway to 
wider Red conquests. India (9), stuck in 
a stalemated war with Pakistan over the 
watershed province of Kashmir and eco- 
nomically crippled by a booming birth 
rate, was shaken by a 5% Communist 
vote in recent elections. The 3,000-mile 
island chain of oil-rich Indonesia (10) is 
involved in an undeclared civil war over 
the Jakarta regime’s effort to impose by 
armed force the rule it wrested from 
the Dutch 21% years ago. The strategic 
Philippine Islands (11), still suffering 
from the aftermath of World War II, are 
torn by a 6-year-old struggle against 
Communist Huk guerrillas who now 
harass large areas in the islands. 

In most immediate peril this month, 
before the monsoons slow down the fight- 
ing, are: 


Indochina (4). In greatest danger, 
the embattled French here have a top pri- 
ority on U.S. military aid—reportedly 
even ahead of Korea. The year-old fight 
against a Communist army of 120,000 
men has cost France a billion dollars a 
year (more than the total of U.S. aid to 
both France and Indochina) and is drain- 
ing off the hard French kerne! of the 
European defense force. Almost the en- 
tire output of French arsenals is now 
going to Indochina as well as the cream 
of French manpower. 

Yet the 180,000 French troops are 
barely holding against Ho Chi-minh’s 
guerrillas (recognized by the Soviets as 
an established government). They must 
crumple before any offensive backed by 
the 350,000-man force Mao has mustered 
just across the border in China. 


Burma (3). Also threatened by 
Mao’s accumulating forces on the Chinese 
border, Burma has been in a state of 
domestic revolt since it won independence 
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USSR 


from Britain in 1948. The government of 
ex-Japanese puppet Thakin Nu faces at 
least 12 opposition parties, eight of them 
armed, as well as an uprising of one-sixth 
of the population (the Karen tribes) 
fighting for a separate state. Nu estimates 
that it will take five years to calm the 
country. 

The meager Burmese army, busy sup- 
pressing domestic upheavals, is powerless 
to control the virtual invasion of a 
“refugee” Nationalist Chinese force. 
Gen. Li Mi’s 2,000 (or perhaps 20,000) 
men, allegedly supplied with new U.S. 
arms, are raiding into China, then dodg- 
ing back across the border—-giving Mao 
a perfect “hot pursuit” excuse to invade 
Burma. 


Malaya (12). A Red advance 
through Burma or Indochina would in- 
evitably continue down the Malay penin- 
sula to Singapore. Loss of Malaya would 
cost Britain $300 million a year—exactly 
what we send the British under the Mu- 
tual Security Act to prime their contribu- 
tion to European Defense. But it is now 
costing Britons $350 million to fight the 
Reds in Malaya. 

Ninety thousand British troops are 
active in the 4-year-old war Britain still 
calls a “police action.” They have now 
launched ‘a campaign to starve out the 
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“bandits”—by destroying food crops and 
moving thousands of farmers out of 
guerrilla-infested areas. 

Lying defenseless between Indochina, 
Burma and Malaya, Thailand (13) is one 
of the few peaceful lands in the Orient. 
The first Asian power to send troops to 
aid us in Korea, the Siamese are perhaps 
our best friends in the Far East today. 
But that will not prevent their being over- 
run by the Communists if the U.S. has no 
plan of counter-action beyond allocating 
$175 million in Mutual Security Admin- 
istration funds this year to help South- 
east Asia defend itself. 

Americans are divided on the next 
step. General Douglas MacArthur and 
Republican Presidential candidate Robert 
A. Taft want to carry the war actively 
to the Reds: to bomb Manchurian bases 
and blockade the China coast, perhaps 
use the atom bomb in Korea. The Ad- 
ministration argues this would start 
World War III, is committed to “holding 
actions” in Asia—at least until our Pa- 
cific defensive network and European 
build-up are completed. 

Thus, as the truce delegates argued 
on in Panmunjom, the real decision was 
put cleanly to the American voter. The 
fate of a billion Orientals, perhaps of the 
world itself would be in his hands come 
November. 
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"United Press 
Malaya. Britain’s jungle fight against 
guerrillas -is checking Red expansion. 





Wide World 
Indochina. The French are also holding 
the line for the West (above, in rice pad- 
dy) with primitive defenses like bamboo 
stakes (below) against organized Reds. 
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Delicate-hued. nightmare 


Atomic explosion in Nevada is unimpressive on TV 


but frightening in its menace 


No. 27 wasn’t as good on television 
as Milton Berle, but it packed quite a 
wallop just the same. 

When the biggest atomic bomb ever 
exploded in continental United States 
roared into flame and smoke at Yucca 
Flat, Nev., last week, television viewers 
throughout the country saw a picture as 
nervous and shaky as the 2,100 soldiers 
foxholed-in four miles from “Ground 
Zero,” the point directly under the blast. 
But to observers at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s desert testing site, No. 27 
was just as violent, awesome and terrify- 
ing as any of the 26 previous blasts in 
the U.S., Japan, at Bikini or Eniwetok. 


Masterpiece. William L. Laurence 
of the New York Times waxed rhapsodic 
over the explosion which could have laid 
waste a great city in a flash of light. 

“It was a sculptor’s dream, a gigan- 
tic hemisphere of white marble streaked 
with many colors of delicate hue, sus- 
pended in space like a giant dome that 
kept changing in shape and form at a 
breathless pace. It was like watching a 
planet in the act of being born in space, 
being molded by invisible hands.” 

Whether it was a sculptor’s dream 
or humanity’s nightmare, No. 27 was bad 
business. The troops were out of their 
foxholes and marching across Ground 
Zero within an hour, AEC officials were 
soon swarming into the area, and the 
nation’s TV viewers were thinking com- 
fortably that this wavy, dimly glimpsed 
blur of light wasn’t so sensational after 
all. 


In teeming cities where no foxholes 


exist, in a war in which no comfortable 
voice over a loudspeaker gave careful no- 
tice of target-time, No. 27 would have 
been a horrible thing. It was greater, said 
the AEC, than the bombs which devas- 
tated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. As the 
equivalent of 25,000 tons of TNT leaped 
into the blue Nevada sky, the really ter- 
rifying thing was that once the blast had 
been started men were absolutely power- 
less to stop it or control it. All they could 
do was watch and wait until its fantastic 
fury had expended itself. 

Furthermore, second and more sober 
thoughts began to occur to observers after 
the radioactive cloud, 42,500 feet in the 
air, had drifted slowly away over the bar- 
ren hills. The bomb had deliberately 
been exploded at a height of 3,500 feet 
so that the radioactivity would not re- 
main on the ground. Would an enemy be 
so considerate? The height of the blast 
also weakened its shock wave, leading 
some of the troops to shrug off its effects. 
Would anybody be left to shrug if the 
blast had been 100 or 200 feet above the 
ground? 


Different Story. No. 27 was born 
and died under entirely artificial condi- 
tions. It was exploded by friendly people 
in a test in which everything was stacked 
in favor of a pleasant, if momentarily 
frightening, outcome. In the hands of un- 
friendly people, however, No. 27 would 
not have been so jolly. Without half try- 
ing it could easily have accounted for a 
third of the population and half the phys- 
ical area of New York, Chicago, or De 
troit. 
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A tough man for a tough job 


Ridgway succeeds Ike in top European command 


A fighting soldier with a diplomat’s 
skill this week got the world’s toughest 
job. A global reshuffle of U.S. military 
commands sent tall, handsome General 
Matthew B. Ridgway to Europe—to win 
World War III before a shot is fired. 

Probably due for a fifth star, the 
new Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 
rope was replacing General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower—bound home 
about June 1 to campaign for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination. Other 
shifts: 

General Mark W. Clark, who won 
recognition in North Africa and in Italy 
in World War II (and who last made 
news in January when he turned down 
President Truman’s proposal to send him 
to the Vatican as U.S. Ambassador) will 
take over from Ridgway in Tokyo as 
Commander-in-Chief in Korea and the 
Far East. He'll leave command of Army 
Field Forces in the U.S. to Lt. Gen. John 
R. Hodge, Third Army commander. 

Only surprise in the White House 
announcement: no new job for Ike’s 
chief of staff, General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther—who will stay on under Ridgway in 
Paris, helping run the 14-nation military 
force now bracing to repel World War 
III’s opening offensive, if it comes. 

Behind him, Ridgway is leaving a 
peaceful, newly freed Japan and a war 
in Korea that seems to be cooling down 
to an armistice. Now, as he prepares for 
the military leadership of the free world, 
the West was wondering: Can Ridgway 
handle temperamental commanders and 
nationalistic governments? Can he use 
new weapons and tactics, match the Reds 
at fighting outside the rules? Can he in- 
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spire impossible efforts? Is he staff 
minded enough to get supplies through 
where and when needed? His record was 
promising. 

Born into the Army (at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va.) 57 years ago, Ridgway grad- 
uated from West Point in 1917, emerged 
a captain from World War I, saw service 
in China, Latin America and the Pacific 
before he was assigned to the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff in 1939. 

As he did later in Korea, Ridgway 
correctly evaluated novel enemy tactics 
in World War [l—and took novel counter- 
measures. To answer German speed on 
the ground, he set up the 82nd Airborne 
Infantry Division. Our first major para- 
troop attack—-against Sicily—was a flop. 
Ridgway persisted, won an okay on an- 
other try, was himself one of the first to 
jump into France on D-Day. He kept on 
jumping with our first airborne corps 
all the way across Europe and over the 
Rhine. 

Tactician. Later in Korea, in com- 
mand of the Eighth Army, Ridgway again 
saw the strength of the enemy and out- 
did him on his own ground—sending 
our road-bound troops into the hills where 
the Reds were perched and parachuting 
guns and trucks and supplies from air- 
freighters. ~ . 

Ridgway was constantly at the front, 
himself armed like a one-man arsenal. He 
got results. Before he went back to 
Tokyo to take over from General Douglas 
MacArthur, the U.N. armies were in a 
winning streak that forced the Reds to 
ask for a truce three months later. 

Even the truce talks were master- 
minded by Ridgway. His verbal skirmish- 
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Jane and Tommy. From London the way was cleared for his future. (SEE: Home) 








Eisenhower 
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Clark 


Gruenther 


Travel orders. Ike quits and sets off 
biggest peacetime reshuffle of Army brass. 


ing pushed and pulled the Red negotia- 
tors to the present brink of decision. 

This was not, however, his first ex- 
perience in diplomatic tactics. He has 
served as an adviser to the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations. 

Indeed, this week no one seemed 
better equipped to head the mighty force 
now abuilding in Europe than the man 
who saw his mission in Korea as to “kill 
Communists,” urged his troops to “hit 
*em, crunch ’em, kill ’em.” 


Korean War toll 


U.S. casualties rose to 109,626 in 
the 95th week of the Korean fighting. 
The tally. included 18,858 dead, 78,236 
wounded and 12,532 missing. Known Red 
losses in 94 weeks of the war totaled 1,- 
666,069, of which 1,533,857 were dead 
and 132,212 captured. 


A home for Tommy 


Last November American actress 
Jane Russell flew 20-month-old Tommy 
Kavanah across the Atlantic, promising to 
find a, better home for him than the two- 
room South London flat which was all his 
carpenter father could afford. Her mo- 
tive was laudable, but her action violated 
a British law against adoption of one of 
the Queen’s subjects by a foreigner. - 

In court, however, magistrate Sir 
Laurence Dunne decided this time strict 
interpretation of the law might be waived 
in the interest of the curly-haired boy. In 
Hollywood, the delighted Miss Russell 
and her pro football player husband, Bob 
Waterfield, announced they would im- 
mediately adopt Tommy themselves. 
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Reserves. In 


1946 we put B-29s into “mothball” storage; 


Why we fight a 1952 war 
with an obsolete 1949 Air Force 


So far we have no planes from post-Korea funds 


Upstairs in Korea’s blue yonder our 
pilots are fighting, 40,000 feet above the 
no man’s land between the Yalu and 
the Chongchon, against desperate odds. 

How did this happen? What policies 
brought on a situation that Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff 
has called “embarrassing”? What can be 
done about it? 

Questions of this kind are now be- 
ing investigated by Senator Lyndon John- 
son’s preparedness committee. By June 1 
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the committee expects to publish its find- 
ings. The trend of testimony before the 
committee, much of it behind closed 
doors, is indicated below. 


Just what is responsible for our 
present plight in the Korean air? 

We ended World War II with be- 
tween 50.000 and 60,000 aircraft. About 
99% of them were piston engine propeller 
planes. As France did with fatal results 
after World War I, we decided it was safe 
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but even when safely preserved, planes rapidly become obsolete. 


to rely on planes on hand. While we cut 
aircraft production to 600 planes a year, 
our World War II planes became obso- 
lete. And, in spite of warning outcries 
from the aircraft industry, we dismantled 
basic facilities, research and engineer- 
ing teams that required years to build. 
Meanwhile, Russia went straight into 
jets. When we woke up, the Reds were 
ahead of us technologically. Congress 
tried to save the situation by voting $800 
million for aircraft, but (this was during 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s fa- 
mous “economy” wave) President Tru- 
man decided the Air Force could not 
spend it. The next year Congress said if 
he would not let the Air Force have the 
$800 million, why appropriate more? 
Thus we lost three years. We are 
that much behind now. Instead of swept- 
back jet transonic fighters capable of 
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Johnson. His committee is investigating why 
we scrapped much of the industry which builds 
Sabres (left) and other vital modern planes. 
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1,000 mph or better, all we have is the 
outmoded Air Force we bought and paid 
for more than three years ago. 


Since 1950 Congress has voted 
billions for the Air Force. Where 
are the planes to show for it? 

For the three year period 1950-52, 
Congress gave the AF $42.5 billion. Of 
this $27 billion went for maintenance and 
operations and $15.5 billion was ear- 
marked for new planes and parts. 

But we don’t have $15.5 billion worth 
of new planes yet—because of the two- 
to three-year “lead” time needed for de- 
signing, tooling, building prototypes, 
testing and re-designing before produc- 
tion can start. Thus, not a single new 
combat plane with funds voted since 
Korea has been delivered. Deliveries are 
only now about to begin. 


How many planes will we eventu- 
ally get for this $15.5 billion? 

A good guess is 9,000 to 10,000 com- 
bat planes, at an average price—includ- 
ing production-line costs, manuals and 
parts—of $1.5 million. As volume increas- 
es this unit cost comes down. Example: 


What will it cost? 

Besides the $15.5 billion obtained 
since 1950, the Air Force asks for $6.5 
billion more for new planes and equip- 
ment for 1953. 


What is the battle of the 
“stretch-out” now going on behind 
closed doors of Senator Johnson’s 
preparedness committee? 

In 1951 the Air Force planned to 
have its 143 groups by 1954. But last 
January the Administration said in effect 
to the Air Force, “You can’t have your 
143 groups till the end of 1955. Make 
plans accordingly.” 

The point: To complete the program 
by 1954 it would be necessary to expand 
plane-building capacity and to build the 
planes as fast as possible, spending at a 
faster rate and cutting harder into the 
civilian economy. By stretching out the 
time, planes will not be built so fast 
and the date of our air readiness will be 
postponed. 


How do our responsible leaders 
view the stretch-out? 
The Johnson committee has heard 
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Sabres. They throw a hail of bullets but lack the firepower of the MIG’s cannon. 


the original program cost of a B-36 was 
$6.5 million. But by reason of the quan- 
tity currently produced the U.S. now fig- 
ures a loss of $3.5 million when a B-36 
cracks up. 


How many planes are called for 
in the USAF 143-group program? 

Official figures are secret, but the 
plan is for 126 combat wings (75 planes 
in a fighter wing and 30 in a bomber 
wing, for an average of 50 of both types). 
That means 6,300 combat planes. The 
program also calls for 17 transport wings, 
plus 7,000 trainers, 500 communication 
and weather planes, and others. So a 
fair estimate of the 143-group plan is 
between 17,000 and 20,000 planes. 
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much testimony on both sides. Because 
the stretch-out is Administration policy, 
military men feel committed to defend it 
regardless of personal views. Most of 
them hedged. A few condemned it by 
inference and a few agreed with Lt. 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz (ret.) who said: 
“The stretch-out . . . is gambling with the 
nation’s security. The risk is not defensi- 
ble and should not be taken.” 

Senator Johnson refused direct com- 
ment on the stretch-out until committee 
hearings are finished. But he said: “The 
stake is the life of our nation and for a 
stake of this magnitude our people can- 
not afford to play a losing game.” 

Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), chairman of 
thesHouse Armed Services Committee, 


took a determined stand with Spaatz. “We 
should go full steam ahead with our 143- 
wing program, with our research for new 
fighters and bombers that will give us 
strong air superiority and help us keep 
it."-—M. K. WisEHART 


“MIG Alley’s’ 
battle of the jets 


The red-nosed MIG-15, Russia’s 
swift, hard-hitting jet fighter, has cost us 
air supremacy over Korea. 

In swift battle along the length and 
breadth of MIG Alley, the Reds are 
using 706 to 900 sweptwing fighters ca- 
pable of swishing across the skylanes at 
almost the speed of sound. To combat 
the MIG skyfleet, the U.S. has available 
for action over’ Korea only 150 F-86 
Sabres, the best jet fighter we have. 

That gives the Reds a telling edge 
of almost 6 to 1. Russia has given China 
more sweptwing jets than all of our air- 
plane factories have produced. And to 
make a dark picture even darker Russia 
is outproducing us in all types of com- 
bat planes by 3 to 1. 

Why the Reds have failed to use 
their superiority to greater advantage is 
one of the big mysteries of the Korean 
war. At times the Reds could have hurled 
enough MIGs into the skies to smother 
our outnumbered Sabres and drive us off 
the peninsula. The enemy’s failure to 
adopt this plan of battle may have been 
due to a tactical error or to the lack of 
trained pilots. But most observers believe 
Kremlin political considerations stayed 
the Reds’ killer-planes. 


Second Pearl Harbor? Stalin 
knows a defeat for the U.S. in MIG 
Alley might bring on full-scale World 
War III. He realizes he has no guarantee 
of victory despite our present unpre- 
paredness. And he won’t take the risk 
because he knows he- can’t stop our 
bombers from pasting his industrial 
cities. 

For the time being the Reds are 
using MIG Alley to train hundreds of 
pilots for future jet warfare. Unfor- 
tunately, we can’t use the skies over 
Korea for the same purpose because we 
lack planes and pilots (see page 22). 

We still have a superiority over the 
enemy in one important aspect of the 
Korean air war. That is the knockout 
punch of our bombers and fighter- 
bombers. They can destroy enemy supply 
lines, troops, rail and truck concentra- 
tions. 

Actually, the F-86 Sabre’s function 
is to keep the MIGs off the backs of the 
bomber fleets. Any kills in the process 
of that job are so much gravy, and 
there’s been quite a bit of gravy. Amer- 
ican jet pilots, who are better trained 
and better marksmen than their adver- 
saries, have shot down seven MIGs for 
every plane they’ve lost. MIG Alley has 
produced no less than 11 American aces 
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Jet maneuvers. Even in mock warfare, the death toll from air accidents demonstrates why pilots have trouble getting insurance. 


Where will the USAF get its fliers? 


Big problem is the lack of men who want to fly 


(fliers who have shot down five or more 
planes). 

Nevertheless. Yank fliers complain 
they get “too few kills for all the hits 
they score.” Sabres roar into action with 


movie cameras synchronized to their 
guns. These cameras record the effect 


of every shot Time after time the camera 
shows direct hits. with chunks of MIG 
flying through the air, but still the enemy 
ship gets away. 

Here’s the reason: The Sabre packs 
six .50-caliber machine guns. They fire 
315 armor-piercing incendiary bullets in 
15 seconds—a total of 1,890 rounds. They 
can pierce a MIG’s armor but they don’t 
always bring their quarry down. 


Machine-Cannon. The MIG packs 
a slow-firing cannon. A direct hit means 
curtains for its target. Still American jet 
fliers are satisfied with the Sabre. They 
say it fights better than a MIG at any 
altitude. But the Yanks would like a jet 
fighter plane equipped with a cannon 
that can fire as rapidly as a machine 
gun. The Air Force is working on this 
improvement. 

For the American warriors of MIG 
Alley, the worst may be yet to come. If 
a truce is not signed, the Reds are ex- 
pected “fairly soon” to unleash fighters 
far superior to anything they have yet 
shown over Korea. Some observers think 
the MIG-15 is only a second- or third- 
string plane in the Russian stable. 

Meanwhile, we are readying a new 
Sabre. It should be able to handle the 
new MIG, but the Red superiority in 
numbers will continue about as now in 
the years just ahead. 
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At Biggs Air Force base, near El 
Paso, Tex.. a court-martial solemnly sen- 
tenced Verne Goodwin of Peabody. 
Mass., to two years in prison and for- 
feiture of Air Force pay for that period. 

Goodwin, a 30-year-old reserve offi- 
cer, had simply refused to fly. Startlingly, 
to civilians, it appeared that Goodwin 
was not the only Air Force officer who 
had suddenly developed a marked desire 
to stay close to the ground. Six reserve 
officers at Texas’ Randolph Field had re- 
fused to take planes up. So had six 
others at Mather Field in California, and 
nine at Truax Field, near Madison, Wis. 
Forty men had requested to be grounded 
at Scott Air ForceeBase, Ill. Altogether 
some 225 air officers had recently asked 
to be relieved of flying assignments. 

Nearly all the reluctant aviators 
were reservists, called back to service 
from their families to pilot the new and 
faster aircraft of post-World War II days. 
Already military air accidents had piled 
up a record of more lives lost than the 
American flying toll in Korea. Most of 
the balking wingmen insisted they had 
had all the fiying they could take. Some 
charged that the regulars were sending 
the reservists to combat duty in Korea 
while they themselves stayed home. Lieu- 
tenant Goodwin’s reasons: His pregnant 
wife was so upset by his recall that he 
feared she would suffer a miscarrikge if 


he should begin going aloft again. 

But in Washington last week the 
“stay-down” strike was called merely 
symptomatic of a larger, more serious 
problem. The expanding Air Force, 
which never before had had trouble fill- 
ing its quotas, now was scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for more men. 

Secretary of the Air Force Thomas 
K. Finletter disclosed that “for the first 
time in recent history less than 25% of 
West Point’s graduating class wants to 
fly.” Of some 7,000 college reservists, 
Finletter said, only 1,800 have expressed 
a desire to fly, and of these only about 
750 will qualify physically. Across the 
nation the Air Force had placed fascinat- 
ing advertising material in 5.000 retail 
store windows as part of an all-out effort 
to spur young men to volunteer. 


Reasons. While Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, dis- 
missed the revolt of the elder airmen as “a 
tempest in a teapot,” he candidly told a 
Senate subcommittee in testifying against 
proposals to cut extra flight pay: 

“The fact cannot be blinked that the 
Air Force is meeting increased difficulty 
in attracting sufficient numbers of young 
men physically and mentally qualified for 
flying.” 

Citing “increasing hazards and fa- 
talities.” Vandenberg said wives and 
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mothers are asking whether the rewards 
of flying are equal to the risks. (A pi- 
lot’s life expectancy is 12 years less than 
that of a man in any other military serv- 
ice and he can’t get enough insurance to 
protect his family.) 

“As the flier’s family responsibilities 
increase, pressure upon him becomes 
harder to resist,” Vandenberg testified. 
“The problem of attracting a supply of 
new pilots is in consequence compounded 
by the increasingly acute problem of re- 
taining the experienced air crews that 
we already have.” 

Fears of modern jet aircraft are 
unfounded, an Air Force spokesman said. 
He declared that jets were easier to fly 
than conventional types and were less 
fatiguing on the pilot because there was 
no engine vibration. He conceded, how- 
ever, that a pilot comfortable at the speed 
of transport planes might not have a 
taste for speeds approaching that of 
sound. 

This week the Air Force was nearing 
the million mark in officers and men. 
By June 30, some 7,200 more officers 
would be commissioned—almost twice 
the number for any recent year. 
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Goodwin. He refused to fly because .. . 
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... he feared his wife would lose the 
baby, which was later born prematurely. 
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An honest man 


How is it that the price of coal, 
when obtainable, is higher in. Great 
Britain than here, although the aver- 
age wage of the American miner is 
five times that paid miners over there? 

John L. Lewis, veteran president 
of the United Mine Workers, attributes 
it primarily to free enterprise. The 
capital invested in our better coal 
mines has installed labor-saving ma- 
chinery that enables the American 
miner to extract an average of seven 
tons of coal-a day. In Britain, where 
reliance is still placed on picks and 
shovels, the per capita production is 
barely over one ton a day. 












* * * 


The result, says the idolized 
leader of half a million American 
miners, is that the hard work of ex- 
tracting coal is not repellent to labor 
over here. While the nationalized 
mines of England are undermanned, 
and while American export coal is 
carried to Newcastle as a _ result, 

_ privately owned and operated industry 
here is in robust health. Miners’ 
wages, now averaging $2.25 an hour, 
are higher than in almost any other 
industry. 

For this situation Mr. Lewis gives 
credit to his well-organized union. He 
firmly believes that higher wages have 
forced the modernization of American 
mines. “Far from making the cost of 
coal prohibitive,” says Mr. Lewis, “the 
UMW has brought an efficiency and 
economy of production that enables 
us to export from 5 to 6 million tons 
a month without feeling any trace of 
shortage. . . .” 



















* * 


The colorful head of the UMW 
foresees a bright future for the U.S. 
coal industry. For a time it looked as 
though coal might lose much of its 
market to oil and natural gas. That 
has happened, to a large extent, in 
household consumption and in trans- 
portation adaptable to liquid fuel. But 
meantime the steady progress of elec- 
trification has been building up a huge 
market for coal. The public utilities 
alone burn from 8 to 9 million tons 
a month, making more than twice as 
much electricity from coal as from 
water power. John L. chuckles when 
he recalls predictions that he would 
“price coal out of the market.” 

“On the contrary,” he says, “by 
making mining a decent, honorable 
profession, the UMW has simultane- 
ously helped to build one of the most 
efficient industries in the country.” 
The industrial statesmanship of 
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Lewis. High wages bring mechaniza- 
tion which in turn brings cheaper coal. 


John L. Lewis is at the moment paying 
dividends for Americans who have 
never seen a coal mine. Viewing the 
ugly tangle in which the steel industry 
is caught, the miners’ leader is being 
very careful not to overplay his hand. 
He will endorse no wage demands that 
could give the Administration any ex- 
cuse to seize the mines. Government 
ownership or operation would seem to 
John L. a national disaster. 

The UMW contract expires on 
June 30. Some revision of present 
arrangements, requiring 60 days’ 
notice, could be demanded at any time. 
Mr. Lewis thinks there should be a 
return to the 7-hour day, in force be- 
fore the war and to his mind. more 
efficient than the present 8-hour shift. ° 
The miners’ leader also wants to 
fortify the UMW Pension and welfare 
fund, financed by a royalty on every 
ton of coal mined. In view of the 
inherent danger in mining—119 lives 
were snuffed out by the Orient mine 
disaster in Illinois last Christmas— 
few can regard this special charge on 
production as unreasonable. 


* * *% 


But a long talk with John L. 
Lewis convinces one that he is being 
careful not to rock the boat by exces- 
sive demands at this critical juncture. 
He has done too much for the Ameri- 
can miner to jeopardize those gains 
by exerting power carelessly now. And 
this famous labor leader, as those 
who know him realize, is first of all 
a good citizen. He could well quote 
from his beloved Shakespeare: “You 
lie in your throat if you say I am any 
other than an honest man.” 



































Keeping pace in science 


Are we losing the race for basic research 


which supports industry and defense? 


Take a look around you. 

You won't need more than a glance 
at nylon or television or toothpaste to 
realize that science is at the bottom of 
the wonders of modern living. 

Take a look at the headlines. 

An atom bomb blast in Nevada, hints 
of fantastic secret weapons, technical talk 
about a space-ship bombing platform 
which would circle moonwise a thousand 
miles above the earth—all are constant 
reminders that science, too, is the key 
in modern war. 

How good, then, is our science? And 
how good is Russia’s? Are our labora- 
tories producing facts on which tomor- 
row’s discoveries for a fuller life will be 
based? Are they creating knowledge that 
will be the edge for our outnumbered 
manpower should war come? 


U.S. Answer. Those were the kinds 
of questions asked last week as a Senate 
subcommittee studied the $15 million 
budget request of the National Science 
Foundation. 

The Foundation is a novel Govern- 
ment agency—and a baby one. It is the 
first to be given the task of setting a 
national science policy, of encouraging 
bright youngsters with a knack for sci- 
ence to go into research, and of support- 
ing the kind of digging that turns up 
scientific knowledge just for knowledge’s 
sake. Scientists call it “basic research.” 
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They contrast it with “applied research” 
whose aim is to put scientific facts to 
practical use. 

Actually, it’s hard to draw the line 
between the two. A lot of basic data has 
come from trying to make a product bet- 
ter. And a lot of practical results have 
come from just curious exploring*of an 
area of scientific ignorance, But generally 
speaking, explains Dr. Alan T. Waterman 
(see cover), director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, basic research is the 
framework on which applied science 
grows. 

Television, for example, grew out of 
the discovery 50 years ago that electro- 
magnetic waves could make electrons flow 
in a glass tube emptied of air. In medi- 
cine, advances against goiter, diabetes, 
arthritis and other ills got their start 
from the 1901 discovery that ductless 
glands produce substances that today we 
call hormones. Tomorrow, other killers 
may be conquered by some elusive fact 
now being chased down in a laboratory. 

When ours was a young nation push- 
ing frontiers west, we didn’t have time 
to putter in laboratories for basic knowl- 
edge. Even up through World War II 
we were leaning heavily on the heritage 
of science discoveries of the rest of the 
world. Only one in every four Nobel 
Prizes awarded in the past half century 
for work in basic research has been won 
by an American. 


NSF. For Waterman (right) and his aides, a role in shaping the nation’s science. 
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When the war ended, there were 
those who warned that we were using up 
our supply of basic knowledge and that 
the wrecking of European laboratories 
had now thrust us on our own. “In real- 
ity,” Dr. Waterman points out, “you don’t 
destroy fundamental facts by using them. 
What is important is that the more we 
depend on applied science, the more basic 
knowledge we need. And there’s an awful 
lot we don’t know.” 

Progress in rocket travel and weather 
reporting, for example, needs more funda- 
mental facts about the upper air. How 
plant cells use sunlight to make food and 
how animal cells make living tissue are 
challenges whose solutions may give us 
things like energy from the sun and the 
conquest of cancer. And there are whole 
reams of blank pages in man’s knowledge 
of nuclear forces and the solid state of 
matter. 


Practicalities. Industry can hardly 
support basic research except in fields 
where it can hope for a payoff someday— 
a rubber company would soon lose out 
to competitors if it spent all its research 
dollars on studying the temperature of the 
sun, for example. Universities have only 
meager funds to spend on such projects. 
And the 22 Government agencies which 
have research programs are guided, like 
industry, by their special interests— 
whether it be weapons or agriculture. 

What was needed, a committee of 
scientists reported in 1945, was a Na- 
tional Science Foundation. It would en- 
courage basic research where the na- 
tional interest demanded it. And, more 
important, it would develop a national 
science policy under which research can 
flourish. But it took five years of legisla- 
tive battling before the Foundation was 
established. And in the year just ended 
since it got into operation with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Waterman as director, 
it has had tough sledding. 

White-haired, firm-jawed and pro- 
fessorial, Waterman was an able admin- 
istrator and scientist—but a babe in the 
woods politically. During the war he was 
with the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and then became Deputy 
and Chief Scientist of the Office of Naval 
Research. There he had a reputation for 
squeezing the fat out of budgets and for 
getting results. 


How Much Money? Almost im- 
mediately after becoming director of the 
NSF, he had to face an economy-minded 
House on a $14 million budget recom- 
mended by the President. Waterman 
hadn’t had time to plan to the penny how 
it would be spent—nor did he know what 
results would come out of it. It’s always 


hard to tell what you'll get out of basic ° 


research—or if you'll get anything at all. 

As a result, the House chopped the 
appropriation to $300,000—and the Foun- 
dation was almost scuttled before it got 
started. But Senate-restored cuts were 
worked out with the House and Water- 
man wound up with $3.5 million. He’s 
parcelled out $1 million of it on 69 grants 
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Dollars for discoveries. The Government’s steadily growing share of spending for research was 56% of 1951's $3 billion total. 


for basic research and $1.3 million on 
624 fellowships for graduate research. 

Those awards were winnowed from 
3,000 fellowship applications and 430 re- 
quests for research grants. They went to 
graduating youngsters with ideas, to rec- 
ognized scientists in big name _ institu- 
tions, and to obscure workers in little- 
known colleges. The average fellowship 
winner gets a year’s graduate study; the 
average grant provides $12,000 to cover 
nearly two years’ research. Projects se- 
lected ranged from radio wave study of 
the upper atmosphere to bewildering top- 
ics like “stereochemistry and hyperconju- 
gation of three-ring carbonyl compounds.” 

As more students and researchers 
apply—and anyone can—Foundation 
funds may have to be spread thinner. This 
year the House has cut a budget request 
of $15 million down to $3.5 million. A 
friendly Senate subcommittee held hear- 
ings on the bill last fortnight and Con- 
gressional observers guess the Founda- 
tion may wind up with $7 million to spend 
on basic science next year. But friends 
of the NSF call that a “piddling sum.” 
The oil industry alone spends $100 mil- 
lion on research. And the Defense De- 
partment’s budget for new weapons de- 
velopment is $1.5 billion. 


False Economy. As Clifford Grob- 
stein explained in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists: “The job of NSF is 
nothing other than to insure the health 
and productive strength of the goose 
which today and tomorrow . . . Congress 
will go on expecting to lay golden eggs. 
It is very poor economy—and poor states- 
manship—to be stingy on the diet for this 
particular goose.” 

In Russia, friends of the NSF are 
quick to point out, science has become a 
crusade. State support of projects is lav- 
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ish and important scientists get party 
bigwig privileges. 

Observers rate Russia’s top men as 
capable as any in the world. It has an 
estimated 100,000 scientists compared 
with our 150,000. And its latest five-year 
program aims at turning out 150,000 en- 
gineers and 350,000 technical graduates. 
Our engineering graduates this year will 
be fewer than last and far short of sup- 
plying demand. One U.S. company which 
needs 700 engineers from the spring 
graduate crop so far has been able to 
sign up only 72. A school that expects to 
turn out 116 scientists already has had 
Basic research. Fundamental facts to- 


day for tomorrow’s scientific wonders. 
Westinghouse 





































































































































































visits from representatives of 229 firms. 

Students of Russian science say 
Americans underrate it. In some fields— 
like genetics—mixing the party line with 
science has set back progress, but in 
such fields as mathematics, physics and 
aeronautics—its scientists have done out- 
standing work. 


One-way Street. The Soviet Union 
ruthlessly milks the science of other na- 
tions and intensively drives its own. 
Through men like Bruno Pontecorvo and 
Klaus Fuchs, says a U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission member, Russia “got the 
works” about our atomic progress up to 
that time. Technical journals of the U.S. 
and other nations are carefully translated 
and thoroughly read. Science in the USSR 
is highly organized to push Russia’s prac- 
tical needs. If 50 engineers are wanted 
for a job 5,000 miles away, within hours 
they are moving. Those who don’t co- 
operate—and those who refuse to work on 
assigned research—don’t eat. Belief that 
this kind of bureaucracy makes for poorer 
science is wishful thinking, observers here 
say. 

A British biologist who spent a 
year in Russia rates U.S. science as the 
world’s best, Britain’s next and the Sov- 
iet Union’s third. But there’s no room for 
complacency. In 1940 Nazi Germany cut 
off all funds for basic research to con- 
centrate on production. When it realized 
the mistake two years later, it was too 
late to catch up. 

The difficulty, Dr. Waterman ex- 
plains, is that the importance of basic 
science is hard to sell. A scientist doing 
basic research is exploring the unknown 
—and the unknown always seems a 
vague thing to pour dollars into. “But,” 
he adds, “it’s the unknown where prom- 
ise lies.”-—Jutes BitLarp 
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Pathfinder 
Judge Pine. On a great issue: “The balance is on the side” of the steel companies. 


The President vs. the Constitution 


Court ruling in steel seizure case denies doctrine 


of unlimited powers for the Executive 


Stocky, gray-haired David Andrew 
Pine is a man of strong convictions. 

After World War I, he refused a 
bonus for his services as a U.S. Army 
captain. The Army, he explained, gave 
him a mature outlook that started him 
towards achievement. 

“I always figured I owed them a 
debt,” he said. 

This week Pine, a Federal judge 
since 1940, was still displaying strong 
convictions. Spokesmen for the nation’s 
steel companies, fighting President Tru- 
man’s seizure order as unconstitutional, 
appealed to Pine. They asked him to rule 
that their properties, worth an estimated 
$6.8 billion, be returned forthwith to 
private ownership. 

For two days last week, as steady 
rain beat down on Washington’s Judi- 
ciary Square, Judge Pine heard Assistant 
Attorney General Holmes Baldridge 
argue the Government’s case against the 
injunction. In effect, Baldridge’s argu- 
ment boiled down to this: The Constitu- 
tion which all Presidents swear to uphold 
was, in effect, not binding on Harry Tru- 
man. 


Unlimited? To Judge Pine 
(Georgetown °13), this was something 
new, and he promptly raised this ques- 
tion: “So when the sovereign people gave 
the powers enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, it limited Congress, it limited the 
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judiciary, but it did not limit the Execu- 
tive?” 

Baldridge had no conclusive answer, 
but on Tuesday of this week, as Washing- 
ton saw its first patches of blue sky in 
seven days, Judge Pine supplied the judi- 
ciary’s reply. In a 14-page decision he 
ruled against the Government and granted 
temporary injunctions against the Presi- 
dent’s seizure of the steel industry. There 
was, he held, a “complete lack of authori- 
tative support” in law and the Constitu- 
tion for the Government’s position. 

In his decision on one of the greatest 
issues of our time, Pine said “the balance 
is on the side” of the steel companies. 
He went on: 

“... 1 believe that the contemplated 
strike, if it came, with all its awful re- 
sults, would be less injurious to the pub- 
lic than the injury which would flow 
from a timorous judicial recognition that 
there is some basis for this claim of un- 
limited and unrestrained executive power, 
which would be implicit in a failure to 
grant the injunctions. : . . 

“There is no expressed grant of 
power in the Constitution authorizing the 
President to make this seizure. There is 
no grant of power from which it reason- 
ably can be implied. There is no enact- 
ment of Congress authorizing it.” 


Walkout. Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO’s United Steelworkers, at once 


called the strike of 650,000 workers which 
had been canceled when the President 
seized the plants. 

The workers, Murray said, would 
stay out until the steel companies signed 
contracts granting the 26¢ an hour in 
wages and fringe benefits recommended 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Truman again faced the threat of 
a halt in defense production. These 
courses were open to him: (1) a request 
to Congress to authorize the seizure of 
the steel industry; (2) use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to delay a strike for 80 days; 
(3) a request for a stay of execution to 
hold up the injunctions pending an ap- 
peal to higher courts. 


Another Democrat 
chooses to run 


Hard-boiled managers of the New 
York state Democratic machine found 
themselves on a spot when Harry Truman 
bowed out of the Presidential race. 

Ninety-four delegates, largest voting 
bloc in the upcoming Democratic Nation- 
al Convention, were turned loose without 
a candidate. The situation called for des- 
perate measures, and desperate measures 
were taken. 

Mutual Security Administrator W. 
Averell Harriman, an early and perm- 
anent “New Deal captive millionaire,” 
was rushed into the limelight as New 
York’s favorite-son candidate. 

The theory behind this move was 
simple. Harriman would be the New York 
“front-man,” holding the delegation to- 
gether until the bosses could work out a 
deal with some contender who had a good 
chance to win the nomination. There was 
one hitch. Harriman took it seriously. 

The man who first entered the. Gov- 
ernment with the flood of Astors, Whit- 





United Press 
Harriman. A fellow New Dealer saw in 
him “no qualities of leadership.” 
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neys and others who hoped to win Roose- 
veltian favor by working for the New 
Deal was now an avowed candidate for 
the Democratic nomination. A testimonial 
dinner in New York on April 17, kind 
words from Truman, a flurry of specula- 
tion by politicians and columnists, had 
persuaded him he had a chance. 

From his high-ceilinged office in the 
gingerbready Old State Department 
Building.on Washington’s Pennsylvania 
Avenue he issued a statement that he 
would fight for “an expanding economy, 
social progress for all our citizens, and 
farsighted, unfaltering world leadership.” 

His candidacy labpred under just 
one major handicap: 

Hardly anybody took it seriously. 


Reasons. This is due both to Harri- 
man’s physical appearance and his Gov- 
ernmental record. A tall, shambling man 
with a weak voice, an apologetic manner 
and a capacity for greatly increasing ad- 
ministrative confusion, he sometimes 
arouses astonishment that he should have 
gone as far as he has in public service. 
But in 20 years his New and Fair Deal 
jobs have run the gamut: 

Business Advisory Council, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; chief administrative 
officer, NRA; Lend-Lease expediter, 1941; 
Ambassador to Russia, 1943-46 (after 
which he was one of the very few top Ad- 
ministration officials to warn consistently 
of Russian intentions); Secretary of 
Commerce, 1946; Marshall Plan ambas- 
sador to Europe, 1948-50; Truman’s 
special assistant on foreign policy, 1951; 
director, Mutual Security Administration. 

Before he came to the Government, 
Harriman was the typical rich father’s 
son, going to Groton, then Yale, becoming 
a vice-president of the Union Pacific in 
1915, board chairman in 1932, organizing 
a bank and then merging it with famed 
Brown Brothers to form Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. He also raised prize- 
winning Labrador retrievers, became an 
international polo star, gave Thanksgiv- 
ing parties which lasted from Wednesday 
night until Monday morning, married 
twice and raised two daughters. 


Foreign Policy. Now, as MSA Di- 
rector and as one of the so-called “Three 
Wise Men” who recently decided who 
should contribute what to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (the other two 
were Jean Monnet and Sir Edwin Plow- 
den, and the United States, as usual, con- 
tributed most), Harriman is squarely in 
the middle of the Administration’s for- 
eign policy. To date he has done little to 
bring order out of MSA’s frantic chaos. 

Six years ago, in the newspaper col- 
umn he wrote after leaving office, former 
Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
summed up Harriman succinctly: “He 
has been neither a playboy nor a wastrel. 
But he has no real force and no qualities 
of leadership.” 

Democrats considering Harriman’s 
qualifications today find little evidence to 
challenge that judgment of one Old New 
Dealer upon another. 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


Stalin has ordered the revision of 
the opera Prince Igor. Why? Because 
of the aria “Oh, give, give me free- 
dom.”—Jez, Yugoslavia. 
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In the English town of Paignton, 
the Association of Dog-lovers recently 
held its yearly convention. When the 
members convened in the City Hall 
there was a sign on the door which 
read: “No Dogs Allowed.” 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 











From a Cornish newspaper: “At 
Camborne show last week Mrs. Worth- 
ington was first and second in the open 
Pekingese class: her husband won a 
first and special in the Pomeranian 
class."—Black and White, Ireland. 

























Nebelspalter, Switzerland 
y?? 


A standard question in Com- “A flying saucer! Impossible! 


munist doctrine is: “What is the differ- 
streetcar. Suddenly one turned to the 
other and asked: 

“Tell me, Comrade, is tubercu- 
losis fatal?” 

“Never mind,” replied the other, 
“he hasn’t got it.” 





ee A railroad engineer in East 
Germany was charged with negligence 
by the Communist court when he ran 
his train through a red warning light 
with resulting injuries to several per- 
sons. Five minutes after the trial 
opened, the judge granted him full 
pardon and dismissed the case. The 
witty railroader had made the follow- 
ing plea: 

“Your honor, I could not stop 
at the red sign; to all loyal com- 
rades of the Soviets, the color red 
designates progress, prosperity and 
peace. Our honorable Ministry of 
Transportation is even now consider- 
ing red as the official ‘go’ color, 
whereas green is to mean ‘halt’!” 





Die Neue Saar, Saarbrucken 
“I don’t get it, Mr. Miller. After all 
this hardship we went through, you 
still keep a big smile on your face.” 




















ence between Christianity and bolshe- 
vism ?” 

In Europe, an unofficial answer is 

. * “ 

passed along in whispers: “Under 
Christianity, one died for all; under 
bolshevism, all die for one.” 
—Die 7 Tage, Germany. 






















An English businessman, back 
from a trip to the U.S., hoping to in- 
spire his workers, hung a number of 
signs reading “DO IT NOW.” Asked 
some weeks later how his staff had re- 
acted, he said: 

“T guess it worked—my office boy 
joined the Navy, three typists asked 
for a raise, the factory hands went on 
strike, the cashier skipped with £10,- 
000 and the bookkeeper disappeared 
with my girl friend.” 

—Tit Bits, London. 





From behind the Iron Curtain: 
Two Russians were riding on a 


Samedi Soir, Paris 
“Of course they’re only temporary.” 
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Apple blossom time in Winchester 
draws tourists by the thousands 


Spring festival boosts community 


and brings valuable publicity 


Overnight the county seat of Win- 
chester, Va., increased its size by 15 times 
last week. From every state and several 
foreign countries, nearly 200,000 visitors 
overflowed hotels and motor courts, 
clogged the town’s narrow streets. The 
occasion: Winchester’s 25th annual 
Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival, one 
of the nation’s biggest springtime tourist 
attractions. 

This year’s festival was scheduled 
for two days, May 1 and 2, included a 
pageant and two parades. Chosen Festi- 
val Queen was Nina (Honey Bear) War- 
ren, 18-year-old daughter of California’s 
Governor Earl Warren. 

Between events visitors tour the blos- 
soming apple orchards of the Shenandoah 
Valley, spend thousands of dollars on 
souvenirs, meals and housing, leave an 
estimated 100 tons of refuse on Win- 
chester streets in the process. 

The Winchester goal: publicity for 
the town (pop. 13,841) and the apple 
growing industry that supports it. The 


results: good. Festival events are carried * 


on network radio and television shows, 










United Press, hington Post 
Shenandoah XXV. Nina Warren 
(above ) is this year’s queen; her duties 
call for leading the annual procession 
of princesses through apple orchards. 
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Big apple. Winchester landmark is Elks Club monument to area’s industry. 


attract newsreel companies and scores of 
newsmen. 

Like most smaller communities, Win- 
chester has tourist attractions. Unlike 
many, it knows how to use them to best 
advantage. With 25 years of experience, 
Winchester citizens do the job with only 
one full-time employe but 2,300 volunteer 
workers. 

Manager of the festival office, and 
the only person on a regular payroll, is 
Ross Mohney. Mohney works with more 
than a hundred citizens’ committees, 
keeps track of where the money goes. All 
festival arrangements are co-ordinated 
through the one-room festival office lo- 








cated in the basement of Winchester’s 
George Washington Hotel. 

“We start working on next year’s 
festival before the streets are cleaned 
from the last,” Mohney says, “but we 
couldn’t get to first base without the 
support of everyone in town.” 

Citizens donate time or money, or 
both. Winchester’s Lions Club runs the 
main festival parade with scores of visit- 
ing bands, a dozen floats, and 36 apple 
blossom princesses from schools in Vir- 
ginia and surrounding states. 

Winchester’s four volunteer fire com- 
panies stage a Fireman’s parade. This 
year 42 fire companies were invited, all 












with curvaceous “honorary fire chiefs” to 
ride the fire engines. Stores dress up their 
windows with apple blossom displays. 
The local Elks Club applies a fresh coat 
of red paint to its 8-foot apple statue in 
front of the organization’s hall. 

Behind the scenes, city commission- 
ers deploy their employes like commando 
troops, installing temporary water and 
sewage systems for the town’s 200,000 
guests, sending a 15-man patrol into the 
city’s streets in early morning to clean up 
tons of apple peels, sandwich wrappers 
and general debris. Chief of Police Tom 
Boyd runs a joint force of city and state 
police controlling traffic. The health de- 
partment checks concession booths along 
the streets for proper sanitation. 


Big Event. Most complex in the 
city-wide festival effort is an open-air 
pageant which is presented on the steps 
of Handley High School. Public school 
superintendent Garland Quarles writes 
and directs the pageant. This year it had 
a cast of more than 1,000 from Win- 
chester’s schools. 

“Our biggest headache is timing,” 
Quarles says. “We use the high school 
rooms for dressing rooms, and we use a 
trafic control system in the corridors to 
make sure everyone gets on stage at the 
proper time.” 

Quarles has been writing and direct- 
ing the pageant for more than 20 years, 
starting in the days before public address 
systems when pageant narrators used 
megaphones instead of microphones. 

Like Winchester, other communities 
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Winchester volunteers. More than a hundred citizen groups make festival plans. 


over the nation have cashed in on local 
attractions. In Holland, Mich., tourists 
flock to the city’s annual Tulip Festival. 
In Mobile, Ala., they come to see the 
Azalea Trail. Sabetha, Kan., draws 
crowds with a dairy show, milking con- 
test, and the crowning of a “Miss Bovine 
Beauty of the World.” 

Blytheville, Ark., attracts thousands 
with a national cotton-picking contest. 


Orlando, Fla., does it with an orange- 
picking contest. 

In Winchester, tourist money at- 
tracted during the two-day festival more 
than balances expenses. Some businesses 
suffer during the event—movie houses 
are virtually deserted—but long-range ef- 
fect is good. More money from outside 
means nrore money for everyone in Win- 
chester eventually. 


Parade. Rain or shine, festival visitors line the streets as the annual Apple Blossom parade of floats and bands rolls past. 
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' Composer Anderson. No gimmicks, nolyrics, no sobbing songsters; just good music. 


‘Blue Tango’ breaks all the rules 


Leroy Anderson’s background of classical music 


makes him a leader in popular songs 


“It restores your faith in the pub- 
lic,” said a Decca Records executive, his 
voice athrob with emotion. He was talk- 
ing, naturally, about a Decca record. 

It had sold nearly a million copies 
and for five weeks had held the next-to- 
top spot on the major disk-popularity 
polls. Doing so, it also had stumped tke 
popular record industry’s best experts. 
According to their book it should have 
been a flop, a “turkey.” 

It is almost gospel in the business 
that to be a hit on records, a tune must 
be very, very simple. It must have lyrics, 
the folksier the better. It must be per- 
formed in “novelty” style, preferably by 
a youthful singer specializing in sobs, 
shouts or hand-claps. 


Exception. The Decca hit, quite 
contrariwise, had no lyrics at all. Its 
craftily orchestrated tune was too com- 
plicated to whistle. It was played by a 
50-piece semi-symphonic orchestra and 
actually issued first as part of a Decca 
classical album. 

It was, of course, Blue Tango (backed 
by Belle of the Ball) and the way it 
caught on really should have surprised 
no one who remembered last year’s Syn- 
copated Clock. Secret of their success was 
the same: They were composed, arranged 
and conducted by Leroy Anderson. 

When Leroy Anderson, a blond Swed- 
ish-Bostonian, was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1929 (Phi Beta Kappa, magna 
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cum laude), his class didn’t vote him the 
man least likely ever to write a juke box 
hit—but there was certainly no reason to 
think he would. His interests were decid- 
edly scholarly. He took a job as a music 
instructor at Radcliffe College, but he 
also began graduate courses in Scandi- 
navian languages, working toward a Ph.D. 
degree. He wasn’t sure music could pro- 
vide him a living. 

Finally he decided he didn’t care. In 
1936 he closed his language books and 
became arranger for the Boston Pops. 








The Pops, which consists of the Boston 
Symphony minus its first-desk men, plays 
light classical concerts during the sum- 
mer season. 

Anderson sank happily into arrang- 
ing Strauss, Tchaikowsky and Victor Her- 
bert for conductor Arthur Fiedler. When 
World War II began, he was drafted and 
the Army, discovering his lingual gifts, 
sent him to Iceland and then to Washing- 
ton, where he ended the war as an Intelli- 
gence captain. 

When he.returned to the Pops, in 
1946, Fiedler encouraged him to write 
some original music of his own. He did— 
Chicken Reel, Promenade, Fiddle Faddle, 
China Doll, Sleigh Ride. Boston audiences 
loved them. The idea that even bigger 
audiences might love them too occurred 
to a Decca vice-president named Dave 
Kapp (now with RCA Victor). He came 
to Anderson and suggested he make some 
records himself, to be issued first on 
classical labels, then tried as pop singles 
if they sold well. 


Clock Click. Anderson doubted he’d 
ever make the Hit Parade, but he 
rounded up an orchestra and went to 
work. Sixth tune in his first album was 
Syncopated Clock, which immediately 
proved Kapp had been right. By mid- 
summer of 1951, it was a rare American 
who hadn’t had trouble getting the Clock 
out of his head. 

Anderson was a Tin Pan Alley suc- 
cess. However, he was also an active 
Army reservist. Just as he was finishing 
his second album, the Army called him. 
He is now a translation officer in a Mili- 
tary Intelligence group at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. It is not the ideal spot from which 
to manage a career in popular music but, 
for the time being, the 43-year-old Ander- 
son needn’t worry. Blue Tango is firmly 
in the money. And Decca publicity men 
are striving hard to get its album-mates— 
Plink-Plank-Plunk, Horse and Buggy and 
The Pennywhistle Song—into it, too. If 
they succeed, Anderson may find he has 
planted a revolutionary idea in the music 
business: If the music is good, you don’t 
need a gimmick. 


A song lives on 


Somewhere 
woods, extinction seems about to catch up with 
a huge (20 inches long) red-crested, black 
and white bird, the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
However, before doom overtook it, so did Drs. 
A. A. Allen and P. P. Kellogg, with their re- 
cording machine. Using a microphone with a 
big bowl-shaped mirror to focus the sound, 
they took down the cry of the ivory-bill for 
the Rand Bird Song Foundation of Cornell 
University. It is now available to the public 
on a 10-inch standard-speed vinylite record 
(Comstock Publishing Co. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
$2.50). Filling out the disk are songs of nine 
other Florida birds. 


in the Florida cypress 
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Gold mine in feathers 


The talking, trick-performing budgerigar 


climbs to a new perch among household pets 


Amid the cages, fish tanks and 
shredded newspaper of pet shops in the 
U.S. last week, dealers voiced a peculiar 
complaint: Business was too good. 

Puppies, guppies and goldfish were 
moving normally for the season; canaries 
had dropped off a bit. But in countless 
dealers couldn’t fill the demand 
for a bird which has touched off the pet 
industry's biggest boom in years—the 
budgerigar, or “budgie.” 

Better known as the Australian shell 
parakeet (often confused with the love- 
bird), the bright-hued, robin-sized bud- 
gerigar is now sought by wholesalers 
“wherever we can get them.”’ New breed- 
ers are being enticed into the business 
daily; a single pair can produce up to 20 
offspring a year, retailing from $6.50 to 
$150 apiece. Originally green-plumed, 
the birds are now bred in a color range 
of 66 variations. 

Immediate reason for the latest fad 
in feathers was the recent lifting of a 
19-year-old Federal ban on_ interstate 
shipments of parakeets and related birds. 
The fear that they would cause out- 
breaks of psittacosis (parrot fever) 
among humans was found unwarranted. 

Kittenish Bird. A more basic cause 
of the budgerigar’s popularity, however, 
is the bird itself. Budgie fanciers cite 
personality, affectionate nature, ease of 
handling, intelligence and beauty as a 
few of its selling attributes. A clean bird, 
it can be taught tricks and given the run 
of the house, thus making it an ideal 
apartment pet. 

Furthermore, budgie breeders hold 


cases, 


a trump card in their long-standing 
friendly feud with canary enthusiasts: A 
parakeet can adapt its vocal apparatus 
to imitate the human voice. 

The average talking budgie (6-week- 
old males are best) can be trained to 
repeat up to 450 words. They have been 
coached to quote Shakespeare and nurs- 
ery rhymes, to sing fragments of bawdy 
ballads and recite the Lord’s Prayer. 
Strangers have sometimes returned lost 
birds which have been taught to repeat 
their home addresses. 

Partly because of a thriving black 
market in budgies during the Federal 
ban, no one knows how many there are 
in the U.S. Executive Secretary E. D. 
Hudelson of the American Budgerigar 
Society says his organization has mush- 
roomed from four to 5,000 members in 
ten years. “I’m convinced,” he says, “that 
budgies are now more popular than dogs.” 

Budgie Banquet. Max Stern, a 
partner in one of the country’s leading 
bird products firms, thinks Hudelson’s 
guess is too high, but says that his Hartz 
Mountain Bird Products Co. has tripled 
its sales of parakeet food (canary seed 
mixed with millet) in three years. 

A St. Louis wholesaler, President 
Gates A. Halfin of the National Pet Sup- 
ply Co., says his sales of canaries have 
skidded 50% while those of budgies have 
increased tenfold since Federal restric- 
tions were eased on Nov. 15. 

“In 46 years in the pet business,” 
says Halfin, “I’ve never seen anything 
like it. It will be years before the mar- 
ket is saturated.” 


Friendly budgie. Parakeets and children are equally fascinating to each other. 


Joan Liffring 














































Joan Liffring 
Mischief. “Echo” likes to pull hair, un- 
tie shoelaces and drink from beer glass. 





"Joan Liffrin 


Love. Budgies are attention-seekers. 


Curiosity. “Waterfall” entrances birds. 


International 


IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America is again work- 
ing against time to build up its Air Power. It is not for us 
to say how much Air Power this country should have 
—that is for your military leaders to recommend and 
Congress to decide. We do, however, feel a responsibil- 
ity to help you understand the vast complexity of 
modern aircraft manufacture and operation so that you 
may realize why the job at hand takes so long and costs 
so much . . . and why America’s security demands a 


long-range Air Power Program in peace as well as war. 





ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF AMERICA’S NEWEST INTER-CONTINENTAL BOMBER—ALL-JET BOEING XB-52 STRATOFORTRESS 


YOUR AIR FORCE IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


BUILDING A STRATEGIC BOMBING FORCE 


At the end of World War II the Army Air 
Forces had 269 wings in operation. Five 
years later, when war broke out in Korea, 
this number had dwindled down to 48! 
Since Korea the number has risen steadily 
and today the Air Force is again on its way 
to greatly increased strength. ; 

The amount of time, money and effort 
that must go into building up just one part 
of this foree—the Strategic Air Command 
—should give American citizens some idea 
of the huge task your armed forces and the 
aircraft industry are tackling in rebuilding 
American Air Power. 

Building the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) calls for coordinating many vast 
industrial and military enterprises. Pro- 


duction of existing types of heavy and 
medium bombers, like the Convair B-36 
and the Boeing B-47, has had to be acceler- 
ated—a long hard job in itself. At the same 
time new types, like the Boeing B-52 (only 
now at the flight testing stage, 5 years 
after the design was started) and the 
Convair YB-60 have had to go through the 
long, painstaking process of design, devel- 
opment and initial production. Other types 
have had to be specially adapted to serve as 
flying tankers and reconnaissance aircraft. 
While all this complex construction 
goes on, the Air Force trains pilots and 
crews ... maintenance men... armament 
and communications experts, engineers 
and other specially skilled technicians. 


Finally, bases must be built and main- 
tained, both here and abroad; and the bulk 
of the force must be trained to be ready 
in hours to fly intercontinental missions or 
operate at overseas bases for long periods. 

As you can see, making and keeping the 
Strategic Air Command combat-ready is a 
tremendously complicated and expensive 
job. 

To succeed, the Air Force needs a real- 
istic public understanding of the time 
factors involved in Air Power expansion 
... and recognition of the hard fact that 
Air Power must be consistently maintained 
in peace if it is to be relied upon to help 
prevent—or meet—the terrible emergency 
of war. 
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BOMBER CREWS—The Air Force is training pilots and crews for SAC on greatly 
stepped-up schedules. Crews must master such subjects as communications, gun- 





GLOBAL REFUELERS—This Boeing B-47 bomber being 
refueled in mid-air by a K-97 flying tanker shows how 


nery, navigation and piston and jet engine maintenance. Graduates then face many the “reach” of medium bombers has been lengthened so 


additional months of “missions.” Size of the overall task is indicated by the fact that 
a single B-36 requires a highly trained plane crew of 16 plus a ground crew of 43. 





INSTANT MOBILITY—The SAC’s bombers must be able to take off for 
overseas bases within hours after an alert and be completely self- 
sufficient for 30 days of combat operations. Squadrons have “flyaway” 
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THE COST OF MODERN BOMBERS has increased tremendously. The 
caperinenne B- 29, for instance, cost about $60 a pound while the XB-52 
cost some $250 a pound. Engineering manhours have increased 25 
times over. B 36s (shown above at Convair’s Fort Worth plant) are loaded 


with 27 miles of wiring, 2.000 electronic tubes, and over 7,600 feet of 


control cables, plus quantities of other highly complicated equipment. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


greatly that they now have almost unlimited range. SAC 
has refueling crews specially trained to perform this task, 


= | 
a 
kits packed with as many as 143,000 items—anything a bomber: 
group would need to keep its planes operating. Scene above, at an 
Arctic base, is typical of realistic training crews undergo constantly. 





ENGINES PACE BOMBER DEVELOPMENT—Long before the B-36, 
B-50 (above), and B-52 bombers went into production the aircraft 
industry was designing and developing engines powerful enough to 
fly them. The B-36 has six Pratt hitney Ves Major engines 
and four J-47 jets, while the new B- 52 (shown on the opposite page) 
has eight powerful Pratt & Whitney J-57 Turbo-Wasp jet engines. 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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Until you try it p | 
yourself 
9 ‘ 
you ll never know... 
the fun and relaxation a golfer enjoys. And : 
until you actually get behind the wheel and ; 


drive a Dual-Range* Pontiac yourself you 
can’t possibly know how downright thrilling 
driving can be. See your Pontiac dealer soon. 


He has a new 1952 Pontiac for you to drive. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


dD r i Ve THE WONDERFUL NEW 
Pontiac 


IT’S A SPECTACULAR DUAL-RANGE PERFORMER! 








Equipment, accessories and trim illustrated are subject to change 
without notice. White sidewall tires at extra cost when available. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN’T BEAT A PONTIAC! 


Cs 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Chester County’s boom in scrap 
When the kids get on the job, schools profit 


and industry gets its vital ‘junk’ 


Like schools everywhere, the 96 


schools in Chester County, Pa., never 
could seem to find enough money. 

Warwick Consolidated School needed 
uniforms for its soccer team, Oxford 
High, uniforms for its band. Schuylkill 
Consolidated School wanted a new stage 
curtain. 

Such equipment would have come, if 
at all, out of taxes or donations, had it 
not been for a fortunate coincidence: The 
schools’ need for cash came precisely at 
a time when Chester County scrap and 
junk dealers were eager to pay a penny 
or more a pound for scrap metal. That 
includes anything with a high iron con- 
tent, from old horseshoes to broken lawn- 
mowers or stoves. 


Big Haul. Last week, as Chester 
County’s 30,000 school children tabulated 
the results of their five-week scrap “treas- 
ure hunt”—first such drive in U.S. schools 
since World War Il—their take promised 
to run as high as $20,000. 

And, even more important, they had 
collected nearly 2 million pounds of 
scrap badly needed by the nation’s hun- 
gry steel mills. 

It was a drop in the bucket, of 
course, for the industry, which consumes 
that much every five minutes. “Nonethe- 


less. the drive was a success,” said Rob- 
ert W. Wolcott. Wolcott, chairman of 
‘Lukens Steel Co. in Coatesville, Pa., 


heads the nation’s Steel Industry Scrap 


. 


How to organize 
a scrap campaign 


1. A local service club, vet- 
erans group, Chamber of Com- 
merce or PTA can act as sponsor. 

_2. It should call a meeting of 
those most concerned: the county 
superintendent of schools, local 
scrap or junk dealers, and, if avail- 
able, salesmen or executives from 
steel companies. 

3. Next step is to set up a 
county organizing committee, as- 
sisted by “area chairmen” for every 
12 to 14 schools. 

4. A promise of co-operation 
from scrap dealers is a “must.” 
They must agree to pay fair prices, 
perhaps also offer prizes. 

5. Traveling squads of speak- 
ers can keep interest high. For a 
speakers’ kit and other information, 
write to: Chester County Schools 
Campaign for Scrap for Defense, 
Coatesville, Pa. 
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Mobilization Committee. “It proves,” he 
said, “that in a serious national emer- 
gency thousands of schools together can 
bring in a great deal of scrap and help 
put us over the hump.” 

Many steel men had been openly 
skeptical of public scrap collections. They 
recalled the confusion which accom- 
panied such drives in World War II. For 
many months after Korea, they concen- 
trated almost entirely on getting more 
scrap from industrial users of steel. Nine 
thousand steel salesmen helped spot it. 

The situation eased. But today’s 
average two-week scrap inventories at the 
mills are still far below the 45-day “safe” 
supply, and at the very time industry is 
pushing production from 110 million tons 
to nearly 120 million. More scrap is a 
“must” in this expansion: Giant open- 
hearth furnaces, producers of 90% of the 
nation’s steel, need a 50-50 diet of scrap 
and iron ore. 


New Trial. To be ready “just in 
case,” Wolcott’s committee instituted the 
Chester County trial run. To overcome 
some of World War II’s headaches, the 
youngsters were told not to collect vir- 
tually useless enamelware and tin cans. 
And, to avoid unsightly front-yard scrap 
piles, school children merely wrote down 
where scrap was available; volunteers 
with trucks picked it up. People with 
scrap could donate it to a school outright, 
or they could sell it, preferably with a 
portion of the proceeds going to school 
canvassers. 

The resourceful children proved 
what the steel industry has long con- 
tended: that millions of tons of scrap are 
overlooked. 

Thirteen-year-old Roger 


Enthusiasm. Mother’s old washing machine will end up in an open-hearth furnace. 


Shumate, 










































































for example, found little “heavy stones” 
in his driveway. They turned out to be 
the remains of pellets used to polish 
granite at a quarry where his father 
worked. Shumate found enough of the 
spent pellets at the quarry to fill two 
freight cars. Although they had a high 
sulfur content, they proved 85% iron— 
usable scrap. ; 

Similarly, a little girl found 1,000 
pounds of scrap in the woods and two 
boys got 700 pounds by dismantling an 
old heating unit: The 36 grade school 
students at the one-room Cosmos school 
collected 400 pounds each. 

Some boys were, of course, overen- 
thusiastic. In Downingtown, an auto deal- 
er found scrap-hunting boys dismantling 
cars on his used car lot. Another group 
reportedly stripped shutter fittings from 
a home for the blind. But over-all results 
were excellent. 

“We're getting those jerseys and 
shorts for our soccer team,” said Warwick 
school coach Henry Stafko enthusiastic- 
ally last week. “In fact, this drive was so 
good I’m urging the boys to keep it up 
all year. We need a new gymnasium 
floor. Scrap will buy it.” 
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Promotion. Kids make everyone in 
Chester County aware of need for scrap. 
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IN 1951, THIS HAPPENED 
TO TEN MILLION MOTORISTS! 


ROADS ARE WORSE this year. More cars, more trucks and 
a hard winter have resulted in generally worse roads 
throughout the country. Bad roads lead to tire trouble. 
Two things will help you avoid both blowouts and punc- 
tures: Check your tire pressyres regularly, and equip your 
car with Seiberling’s extra-strong puncture-sealing tubes, 
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According to actual records, over 10,000,000 
people called A.A.A. garages in 1951 for 
help in fixing flat tires. And these figures 
do not include the countless millions 
who fixed their own flats, got help at serv- 
ice stations, etc. Think of the time, trouble, 
injuries (and dollars!) these motorists could 
have saved with puncture-sealing tubes. 





LOOK AT THE BEATING tires take. This is a stroboscopic 
photo of a tire with 24 pounds pressure hitting a brick 
at 40 m.p.h. This same thing happens when you hit a 
chuck-hole in the road! Protect yourself against the danger 
of tire failure in such everyday emergencies. Equip your 
car with Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes. 
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PLAN YOUR VACATION TRIP 
SO IT CAN'T GO “FLAT” 






A FLAT TIRE 1S EXPENSIVE. Even a small nail can puncture 
a tire. Repairs are costly ... mew tires are even more so. 
Riding on a good tire that’s flat for even half a block 
may ruin it. Puncture-sealing tubes keep your tires from 


going flat... save you money! 





REGULAR TUBE. A regular tube is just 
a single thickness of rubber. Puncture it, 
and all the air escapes immediately. This 
sudden loss of air can throw your car 
out of control ... might cause a serious 
accident. Give yourself and your family 
the protection of puncture-sealing tubes. 


tA generous trade-in on your 

bresent tubes from your Seiberling 

Dealer makes Sealed- Air Tubes 
cost surprisingly little 
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accident. Changing tires is dangerous, too . 
thousands of injuries every year. Avoid both types of 


Flat tires are always inconvenient. ..some- 
times result in delays you can ill-afford. 
Don’t take any more chances! This year, 
drive wherever you want to .. . whenever 
you want to... without any fear of a flat. 





FLAT TIRES ARE DANGEROUS. A piece of glass may cause 
a sudden puncture and throw your car into a serious 


. - results in 


danger with puncture-sealing tubes. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY PUNCTURE-SEALING TUBES 


Here’s A Warning! 


ORDINARY PUNCTURE-SEALING TUBE. 
This type of tube has an added thick- 
ness of puncture-sealing gum. But the 
gum tends to become soft from the heat 
of driving. This often throws the tube 
out of balance and sometimes lessens its 
puncture-sealing effectiveness. 





Seiberling Patented 
Bulkheads allow more 


gum to be used, keep 
gum in place and tubes 
in balonce. 


TO REALLY PLAY SAFE, get Seiberling 
Sealed-Air Tubes . . . the world’s only 
puncture-sealing tubes with BULKHEADS, 
patented by Seiberling. Give yourself 
and your family this extra protection 
against blowouts and punctures. See your 
Independent Seiberling Dealer soon. 


SEIBERLING 


Sealed Aur TUBES 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY «¢ Akron, Ohio © Toronto, Conede 


Makers of Americas Finesl Fires and ube 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT PURCHASED MOST for homes, in the 10 years 1940 to 1950, 
rank as follows: radios, irons, refrigerators, clocks, washers, 
toasters, vacuum cleaners, coffee makers. American homes use 4 times 
as much electricity as 25 years ago, twice as much as in 1940. Cost 
of electricity has gone down 9% below 1955-1939 average. Use this 
fact to help sell appliances, a bargain compared with other cost-of- 
living items that have gone up 86%. 


ARE YOU VIOLATING WAGE STABILIZATION rulings? You can pay farm workers only 5% 
more than in 1951, yet the average is up 11%. You are allowed to 
advance wages over 1950 by only 15% but the average for farm workers 
is up 17%. Your business help is under the wage freeze; the penal- 
ties are drastic. Are you obeying the law? Better write your 
Representative and Senators what you want done with the law. To 
continue in effect, it must be renewed by June 30. 


GOODS AND SERVICES ARE BEING TAKEN TO THE BUYER: The trend will build up 
rapidly. Aggressive merchants and dealers will not sit in their 
stores and shops and wait for buyers to come in; they go out after 
the business. Food is delivered into home freezers, feed and grocery 
stores operate routes to farms for both selling and delivering. 

Banks have more "outside" officers; more salesmen will be knocking 
on doors and more goods of all kinds will be delivered to consumers 
Don't sit and hope for business. Go out after it. 


TOURIST BUSINESS WILL BE BIG, but many travelers may spend less freely. They 
will expect more for their money. Paint up and fix up. Every : 
Chamber of Commerce could well hold a special meeting now on "How 
will our town impress the travelers this summer?" Some of those 
passing through will be businessmen who control plant locations, flow 
of business and credit. Paint is an especially good investment. It 
makes your town and its signs look like progress. 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS CAUSED CONSTERNATION among millions of stockholders 
of corporations and managers of businesses. How far will BIG 
Government go in the future? -Private polls by steel companies 
indicate millions of other citizens are not disturbed. "It"s just 
newspaper talk," is a typical answer. The public needs to know that 
when Government squeezes profits too much by hiking wages and holding 
down prices, dividends will shrink-—and few will buy stocks to sup- 
port the industrial expansion which creates new jobs. 


RETAIL TRADE IS GOOD BUT NOT FLOURISHING. Prices are relatively steady. 
Industrial production has slowly worked up from month to month. 
There is employment for all who are able and want to work. In some 
areas, there is a scarcity of help. Metal allotments for automobiles 
and other civilian products have been increased. More than 2 million 
automobiles can be made in the six months, April to September. There 
is less forward buying. 


GENERAL EASING OF SUPPLIES "has been reflected in a continued downward drift in 
the prices of various raw materials," says the Cleveland Trust 
Co. index of 28 basic commodities has been 8% below last fall, 
down 22% from the peak a year ago. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR FARMERS is discussed in "The Farm Outlook" for March-April 
1952, pamphlet of Missouri College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Agents selling rural people: Check what your state university 
has published for authoritative statements to use in selling. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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SOUND TEST FOR SOUNDER CARS. Even a noise which nor- 
mally would escape the human ear might be a signal that some- 
thing is not quite right in a car’s construction. That’s why Chrysler 
Corporation engineers use sensitive recording instruments to in- 
spect each new model as it is developed. Cars are test-driven at 


WHAT MAKES A GAR 


WORTH MORE 10 YOU? 


varying speeds in the laboratory, as you see here, and other tests 
are made on the road—with microphones and recording apparatus 
riding along with the test engineers. These sound tests help engi- 
neers locate potential trouble spots and eliminate them, giving 
you even sturdier, more valuable cars and trucks. 


You measure the value of a car very simply: a car that performs 
better when you’re driving it, then brings a higher return when 
you trade it in, is a car that is worth more to you. 


The value you get in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
car, or Dodge truck, is the result of a lot of little things, as 
well as big ones. Engineering, testing, developing new processes 
—all these add up to motor vehicles that operate better and 
longer, and give greater satisfaction. This is important to 
owners, and to the nation, too, because we all depend so much 
on the cars and trucks that help us live and work better. 


Today’s defense of freedom depends a great deal upon the 
military equipment produced by the same Chrysler Corpora- 
tion skills which give you these more valuable motor vehicles. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oifite Powdered Metal Products 


PROOF OF VALUE. Newark, N. J., cab driver Albert Cornell 
with his Plymouth taxi. Like the many other Plymouth taxis in 
hundreds of cities and towns, this car operates day and night in 
rain, shine, snow, sleet and heaviest city traffic. A car has to be 
tough to stand up under such a grind. The engineering skill that 
built such faithful performance into Albert Cornell’s cab puts the 
same kind of hard-working value into all Chrysler-built cars. 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 


Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 
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SECRETS OF LONGER LIFE. That solid-looking metal bearing 
at left actually contains a myriad of tiny pores, each holding a 
supply of oil. This Oilite metal is used for bearings in hard-to- 
reach spots and other places in your car. At right is a “mirror” of 
tough metal, Superfinished by a special process which keeps wear 
of moving parts to a minimum. These two Chrysler Corporation 
developments, examples of practical imagination at work, are 
big reasons for the extra value in Chrysler-built products, 








Don't let the legends fool you: 


crashing the movies is hard 


A businesslike system screens hopefuls for talent 


How do you get a movie job? 

Beauty and a sexy figure alone (or 
mere male handsomeness) won't get you 
a ticket to Hollywood today. Boris Kap- 
lan, chief of Paramount’s Eastern talent 
department, last week listed some of the 
qualities a movie prospect should have. 

Roughly, Kaplan’s “musts” include: 

1. Personality. (“A man or woman 
should have sparkle, vitality and mag- 
netism.” ) 

2. Dramatic ability. 

3. Photogenic 
appeal. 

While these are Kaplan’s prime re- 
quirements, he does not underrate physi- 
cal characteristics. He has his own sys- 
tem of appraising applicants, which lists 
these desirable features: 

Oval face (camera lights bounce off 
a round face). 

High cheek bones (they give lights 
and shadows to the face). 

Large eyes, rather widely spaced; 
any color, except very light. 

Smooth skin and good facial sym- 
metry. (These three distances should be 
equal: from hairline to bridge of nose; 
from bridge of nose to upper lip, and 
from upper lip to tip of chin.) 

But even with some or all of these 
attributes it isn’t easy to become a star 
today. The odds, says Kaplan, are at 
least 400 to 1 against you. Last year, 
out of the 2,000 youngsters he inter- 
viewed, only 5 were screen-tested. (Econ- 
omy-minded Hollywood studios no longer 
give $2.000 screen tests unless they are 
reasonably sure-they have a find.) Yet 
it’s not impossible to break into the 
movies. You’ve got to have real talent, 
brains and lots of luck and—the big 
thing today—the will to keep plugging 
along when the breaks are against you. 

Paramount’s Boris Kaplan is one of 


attractiveness and. 


Eleanor Warick. An 
audition for Paramount 
followed her visit to tal- 
ent scout Boris Kaplan. 


the men who can help you get to Holly- 
wood. His job is to find stars—the kind 
whose names sparkle in marquee lights. 
He’s pretty good at it, too. And after 16 
years as chief of Paramount’s Eastern 
talent department in New York, he is as 
eager as ever to help some newcomer to 
stardom. 

Last year Boris Kaplan saw some 
2,000 young hopefuls, in-addition to look- 
ing over established Broadway or TV 
stars. Many of them he found by diligent 
searching. Every evening after he leaves 
his Times Square office, he makes the 
rounds of theaters (he seldom misses a 
first night), operas, dance recitals, col- 
lege plays and off-Broadway dramatic 
groups. He also drops in on night clubs, 







which he dislikes. (“There’s an unhealthy 


atmosphere about them.”) If he gets 
home before midnight, he takes in some 


late TV shows. 


Beloved Opponent. Almost daily 
theatrical agents drop in to see him. He 
is pleasant with all visitors (“In our busi- 
ness a man may be wrong 19 times and 
be right on the 20th”), and is proud of 
the fact that he is one of New York’s 
best-loved, most respected figures in the 
tough, competitive movie talent field. 
Even competitors freely admit that he is 
good at his job. 

He has to be. Rivalry between major 
studios is tough. To keep ahead of the 
field, Kaplan and his associates never 


Talent search. Paramount’s Boris Kaplan carefully studies Eleanor’s features; Gene Martel listens as she plays a scene. 


















turn anyone away. Today’s unknown may 
be tomorrow’s big find. 


In Kaplan’s New York office last’ 


week walked a vivacious, auburn-haired 
girl of 20, who is determined to do just 
that. Eleanor Warick’s name may never 
be in bright lights on a theater marquee, 
but she is going to do her best to put it 
there. She has dreamed of an acting 
career ever since she played a small part 
in a kids’ show when she was 4 years old. 
Her parents tried to interest Ellie in a 
different career; they gave her music 
lessons in the hope she would abandon 
her quest. But determined Ellie studied 
dramatics in high school in her native 
Brooklyn and acted in school plays. 


Apprenticeship. The day after she 
graduated, she started at a dramatic 
school in New York. During the sum- 
mer, she joined a stock company as an 
apprentice, gradually worked up to play- 
ing featured roles last year. Four months 
ago she graduated from the dramatic 
school (she had received a scholarship 
for, the major part of the two-year 
course). 

Since then her day has been longer, 
harder, tougher than that of any factory 
worker or office girl. She gets up at 6:30, 
eats breakfast with her family (she lives 
with her parents, her 15-year-old sister 
Cynthia Lois and her grandmother in a 
residential section of Brooklyn), then 
takes the subway to the National City 
Bank of New York where she works part- 
time as a teller. She always inas with 
her an old briefcase filled with plays, 
which she studies during the train ride 
or at lunch. At 12:30, when she is 
through at the bank, she eats a light 
lunch (usually only a salad and two cups 
of coffee). Then she hurrits off to rehears- 
als with her dramatic coach. 


Hopeful. Bennes Mardenn thinks 
Ellie will be a star someday. A nervous, 
demanding man, Mardenn works Ellie 
and her fellow students hard. He coaches 
her without charge. 

Later in the afternoon Ellie makes 
the rounds of TV, movie and theatrical 
producers. So far, she hasn’t had any 
offers. 

“After all,” said Ellie last week, 
“T’ve only just started. I have no illusions 
about crashing the movies, Broadway or 
TV overnight.” 

In the evenings she usually returns 
to Mardenn’s studio, to watch and learn 
as other students try out. 

“By the time I get home late in the 
evening, I can hardly stand up.” 

Recently Ellie got her first break: 
an audition with Kaplan, the man who 
brought Mary Martin, Dorothy Lamour, 
Fred MacMurray, Anna Maria Alberg- 
hetti and MacDonald Carey into the mov- 
ies. 

She had worked hard for her big 
date, had studied scenes from two plays 
(Another Part of the Forest and The 
Devil Passes). Just before audition time 
Ellie gulped a cup of coffee. 

“IT was petrified,” she said later. “I 
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simply couldn’t eat. I was wondering all 
the time what Kaplan would be like. But, 
gee, he’s a sweet guy.” 

But the audition (Kaplan told her 
agent it was “very interesting” and that 
Eleanor was an “unusual type”) is only 
the first hurdle. If she passes it, she may 
get coaching lessons of one to four weeks 
from Gene Martel and others on Kaplan’s 
staff. These let students brush up on 
diction, learn the technique of interpret- 
ing roles (“If you are not sure, always 
play a role positive, not negative”) and 
get points on how to behave in front of a 
camera. 

Of the 40 students Paramount’s New 
York staff coached last year, less than 
a dozen received screen tests, either in 
New York or Hollywood. 

For the tests, Paramount uses an- 
other prospect to play opposite the new- 
comer. The successful neophyte whose 











































as he can. And Kaplan advises young- 





sters who live hundreds of miles away 
from Broadway to send in photographs, 
physical data and a resumé of dramatic 
and educational background. If what 
they tell him is interesting enough, he 
may make a date to see them. 

Kaplan has an astonishing memory 
for faces and names: Although he puts 
the information you send into one of 
30 file cabinets containing 16,000 names, 
your file will not be forgotten. 

While Kaplan’s explanation debunks 
the fan magazine stories about movie 
stars being discovered behind lunch 
counters, driving trucks or operating 
elevators (“They have done the industry 
a lot of harm”), the movies still are look- 
ing for talent. But, RKO’s Eastern talent 
chief, Arthur Willy, advised last week: 

“Don’t you want Hollywood. Make 
Hollywood want you.” 


Wide World ; 
nds... 





...as well as Fred MacMurray and Mary Martin, whose latest success is South Pacific. 


New York test is good may find herself 
on the way to Hollywood 24 hours later 
—or months later. But she is far from 
being a movie queenejust yet: Starting 
salary may be no more than $75 or $100 
a week, and her first roles are likely to 
be small. 

Kaplan and his competitors at other 
movie companies do not rely on New 
York or Hollywood alone for new talent: 
RKO’s Eastern talent department head 
travels thousands of miles every year to 
look over youngsters. He gets tips from 
colleagues, friends, newspapermen and 
entertainers, and he follows up as many 


Will Kaplan have a new find in 
Eleanor Warick or the dozen other young- 
sters he interviewed or auditioned last 
week ? It is too early to tell. But Eleanor’s 
grandmother said excitedly: “Our Ellie 
will be in the movies soon.” But Eleanor 
knows better. She realizes that it will be 
a long hard road—the chances are 
against her being one of the dozen hope- 
fuls Paramount’s Eastern office will 
screen-test*this year. 

“I know what the odds are,” attrac- 
tive Eleanor Warick says. “I’m going to 
keep on studying and working and hop- 
ing for my break.”—Harry Davip 
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By long tradition, a policeman should 
patrol his beat toward the right, with his 
left side toward the roadway. 


The control of trouble starts with the flash from dispatcher to patrol car. Com- 
munication systems move cars toward trouble with the flexibility of a task force. 


The Nightstick takes a ride 


HE big burly boys in blue wore rows 
“Pctaaiiy buttons, tall bobby-helmets 
and long split-tail coats. Their mustaches 
were their pride, but their glory was in 
their nightsticks. Back around the turn 
of the century, the nightstick was 22 
inches long, of well-seasoned locustwood, 
lovingly polished. With this trusty club 
a policeman could clout wrongdoers into 
confusion, or prod a fallen horse to its 
feet, or beat a tattoo on the echoing side- 
walk to summon aid at night. 


But best of all, on his lonely beat, the 
policeman could twirl his nightstick like 
a baton, in a swift blur of fancy drum- 
majoring. Dimly from the distance came 
the familiar oldtime sounds: the faint 
tinkle of streetcar bells, the tinny scratch 
of the first phonographs, the clip-clop 
of horses pulling the ironshod carriages 
over stone streets. 


In those days, after the curfew whistle 
blew, most people snicked down the 
bolts on the doors. Many men kept a 
revolver handy to their pillows. 

Henry Ford’s little horseless carriage 
rolled out of Detroit—and the whole 
scene changed. In a few years the old 


paddy-wagons were replaced with swifter | 
new Black Marias that could haul twice } 
as many hoodlums twice as fast. Grad) 
ually, cities developed the modern patrol | 


car system. 


Today the American police protect a 7 


population almost twice as large as in 


1900—with the same number of police? 
personnel. The nightstick is still] 
only 22 inches long—but it protects} 


150,000,000 Americans now. 


. 
This motorized security is one of the” 


ways in which the car has built the U.S, 


Every day, for the past fifty years, the @ 


automobile has played a part in our his- 
tory; and its spreading use brought about 


the great network of highways, helping = 
to make a better way of life. This way 7 
is the American Road, an endless search 4 


for progress. Ford Motor Company, 
alone, has put 35,000,000 cars on that 


road, as part of our own dedication to 


a greater future for mankind. 


Ford Motor Company ’ 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Modern methods are scientific: short-wave ~ 
stations can alert a state network in seconds 














The nightstick today is really the auto, for police cars are only moments away from trouble. Now Americans get day-and-night protection. 


Le - 
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Driver and radioman, trained for emergencies, learn to rescue The moment of arrest is dangerous. But afterwards the police must 
cats, deliver babies, quell riots, answer foolish questions. keep alert, as wrongdoers nerve themselves for a scramble to freedom. 
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Here’s a Big 
Cash Register for 
Small Business 


by B. B. 


Dover 





A lot of small businessmen are doing a 
great deal of extra work just because they 
think they can’t afford a bookkeeping cash 
register. They ought to take a look at the 
Clary. It’s the lowest-priced electric cash 
register on the market, yet it outperforms 
machines costing several times as much, 
(that’s an understatement, but the boss is 
a conservative fellow). The Clary is self- 
balancing —the total figure on the tape al- 
ways agrees with the cash in the drawer 
because the Clary subtracts paid-outs. 
That means you can balance cash in 4- 
second. It keeps a printed record of every 
transaction (handy at tax time) so that you 
always know exactly where your business 
stands. This Clary is the best buy on the 
market. Let us tell you about it. 


You Get Two Machines 
For The Price of One 





ALL-ELECTRIC CASH REGISTER, a rugged, 
modern, good-looking cash register that 
has everything you could wish for...a 
model to fit every business. 


CONVERTS TO WORLD’S FASTEST ADD- 
7 ING MACHINE at the flick of a switch. 
Adds, subtracts and multiplies — cuts 
down overtime bookwork on payroll, 
taxes, inventory, discounts, invoices, etc. 


WRITE US TODAY 






Clary Multiplier Corporation 
Dept. P-3, San Gabriel, Calif. 


_ 
I 
| 
| 


| Please send me your color folder about 
Clary Cash Registers. 


| Name 
| Address 


| 
Se sae 


Nae ee we ee 
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Blackout on Toronto’s Bay Street 


Agreement with Canada will protect U.S. investors 


from the ‘moose pasture’ stock swindle 


The lights on Bay Street, the 
financial district of Toronto, were going 
out this week. 

For 15 years on Canada’s Wall Street 
small offices (known as “boiler rooms”) 
have been illuminated long after normal 
working hours. Inside, behind the safety 
of an international border, smooth-talk- 
ing salesmen placed telephone calls to 
U.S. towns and cities. As the dinner 
hour crossed time zones, the calls moved 
westward. 

The salesmen’s product was stock in 
Canadian “gold,” “oil” and “uranium” 
companies. Their prospects were gullible 
Americans who had been favorably im- 
pressed by the phenomenal success of a 
number of Canadian mining ventures. 
The result was one of the biggest stock 
swindles in history. 

The persuasive powers of the Bay 





follows up those who show interest with 
long-distance phone calls. 

This last personal touch is the coup 
de grace. Few victims can resist the 
urgent, sincere-sounding voice from -Can- 
ada which says: “We've held a few shares 
aside at 35¢ for our American friends, 
but you've got to act fast—it’ll be 45¢ by 
midnight tomorrow!” 

What the buyer isn’t told is that (1) 
the price, boosted by the broker-dealer, 
has no relationship to the stock’s value; 
(2) about two thirds of the investor’s 
money winds up in the broker’s pocket 
and (3) the “mining” property is the 
kind contemptuously referred to on Bay 
Street as “moose pasture.” 

Even if, to the operator’s surprise, 
the moose pasture should produce min- 
erals, the buyer can still be bilked of his 
gains through the maneuver of recapi- 


United Press 


Uranium mine. Toronto “boiler rooms” used legitimate ventures like this as bait. 


Street boiler room operators (many of 
them American expatriates) is shown by 
a glance at their take: an estimated $10 
million to $50 million annually. 
Operation of a boiler room is simple 
enough. First, the Toronto broker-dealer 
obtains a “sucker list’—the names of 
persons who are known to have idle 
money or a history of stock speculation. 
Second, he mails out reams (often half a 
million copies at a time) of slick, colorful 
promotion literature describing the min- 
ing property in glowing terms. Third, he 


talization which can transform several 
hundred shares into only 10 or 15. 

For years the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission has waged a cam- 


paign against Toronto’s boiler rooms, but” 


found itself punching at shadows. Many 
operators were indicted®in the U.S. on 
fraud charges, but continued their swin- 
dle on the safe side of the border. A few 
who ventured into the U.S. and were 


arrested promptly skipped bail. The U.S. _ 


Post Office issued almost a hundred fraud 
orders to stop victims’ mail from reaching 
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the boiler rooms; the operators merely 
changed addresses. 

A publicity drive in the U.S. press, 
spearheaded by SEC Commissioner Rich- 
ard B. McEntire, helped inform Ameri- 
can investors of the perils of unlisted 
Canadian stocks. What was needed, how- 
ever, was a workable extradition agree- 
ment by which Bay Street broker-dealers 
who violated U.S. fraud laws could be 
brought to this country to stand trial. 

The latter was hard to get. Canadian 
operators—even the legitimate ones— 
protested that the U.S. was attempting to 
force its laws on the Toronto stock ex- 
change. Twice (1942 and 1945) Canada’s 
Parliament refused to ratify an extradi- 
tion amendment. 

Last month, however, the U.S. Sen- 
ate approved a modified extradition con- 
vention, more acceptable to Canada. 

By this week the swindlers had seen 
the handwriting on the wall. The long- 
distance calls had slowed to a trickle. 
The number of boiler rooms had dropped 
from an estimated peak of 65 in 1951 to 
little more than a dozen. 


Bowing Out. The Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission has revoked many 
broker-dealers’ licenses, refused to grant 
others. A number of the swindlers have 
failed to renew their licenses in the past 
year—obviously reluctant to pay a fee to 
continue activities which could land them 
in a U.S. jail. 

The SEC, meanwhile, recognizes the 
fact that America needs Canadian re- 
sources and that Canada needs American 
capital to develop them. It is aware, also, 
that many Canadian stocks are neces- 
sarily more speculative in nature than 
most in the U.S. 

Last week the hopes of the SEC and 
legitimate Canadian stockbrokers were 
close to complete realization. As Canada’s 
Parliament prepared to take up the new 
extradition convention—with all likeli- 
hood of its ratification—the handful of 
lights still glowing on Bay Street were 
winking out, one by one. 


- . La Mendola for Pathfinder 
> . , . 

We're playing FBI and Communists— 
and Johnny is going underground.” 
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Grand Canyon 
National 
Park 

UNION 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


y @ three National Parks of South- 
ern Utah-Arizona . . . Zion,Bryce 
Canyon and Grand Canyon... 
comprise one of the most enthrall- 
ing scenic regions in America. All 
three Parks are closely grouped. 


And it’s so easy to visit them, as a 
““stop-over,”’ on your way toorfrom 
Los Angeles by Union Pacific. Or, 
as thousands do each year, you can 
make them a vacation destination. 
There are attractive lodges and 
cabins. 


The enjoyment of fine, fresh foods in a Union 
Pacific dining car will add to the pleasure of 


your train journey. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


eT A 


















Zion National Park 


Union Pacific takes you to Cedar City, 
Utah, Gateway to the Parks, where you 
board one of our comfortable motor 
coaches. You'll soon find yourself in a 
world of colorful grandeur. 

= & a 


Ask your nearest ticket or travel agent 
about a visit to these National Parks. If 
you'd like a free booklet with color photos 
and descriptive material, just mail the 
coupon. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 541, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please send free Southern Utah-Arizona and 
California booklets. 


eee 
Address. 


————————— 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation 
Tours [] . If student stote age —. and special 
material will be sent. 


State. 
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Main Street Merchant 


Court Assist. The Missouri Su- 
preme Court recently declared legal in 
Missouri a novel plan already tried suc- 
cessfully by bankers in California and 
Georgia. Under the plan, a new de- 
positor at the Mutual Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis, signs a contract to save 


and pressing of returned garments. 
New York’s Jane Engel store cut re- 
turns in half by offering a 7% rebate 
(paid in merchandise) to customers 
who keep their returns below 10% over 
a four-month period Houston 
grocer quadrupled sales of housewares 


time to look at nearby merchandise. 


New Saies Approaches. Hidden 
taxes are pushing prices of many items 
beyond the public’s ability to pay. To 
get tax cuts, and thus boost sales even- 
tually, many manufacturers are urging 
dealers to bring these tax bites to cus- 
tomers’ attention. Latest ammunition 
for builders came from the National 








$1,000 at the rate of $20 per month for 
50 months. If the depositor dies before 
completing contract, an insurance pol- 
icy pays his widow the cash necessary 
to bring the bank account to the full 
$1,000. If he completes the 50-month 
contract, he gets 1% interest for the 
50 months and thereafter. The bank 
pays the insurance premiums, consid- 
ers them as the cost of getting the 
account. . . . Firms with incentive pay 
plans for their employes can breathe 
easier following a decision by the 15- 
judge U.S. Tax Court: It completely 
vindicates the Lincoln Electric Co.’s 
position that $1.5 million it paid in 
1941 to employe annuities and an em- 
ployes’ trust fund were proper business 
expenses. 


MOWING LAWNS, CARRYING 
PAPERS, TENDING FURNACES, 
ETC. C/O! WAYS TO EARN 
A BICYCLE ) 


For Bigger Profits. Milady’s tra- Comics. They sell bikes. (SEE: Sales) 
ditional capacity for changing her mind 
is especially costly to women’s specialty 
stores, where returned merchandise 
runs as high as 20% of sales, necessitat- 


ing extra bookkeeping plus handling 


by taking them out of his sundries de- 
partment and putting them next to 
meats. The theory: Customers wait 
longer to buy meat and have more 





REMINGTON Qhecelniter 


THE COMPLETE COMPACT TYPEWRITER 


The perfect low cost typewriter 
for: business and professional use 


Here’s a compact typewriter with every prac- 
tical feature of a standard office typewriter. 

An entirely new concept in typewriter de- 
sign, Quiet-riter can handle with complete 
satisfaction the daily correspondence of every 
small business. Its sturdy, balanced construc- 
tion will stand up for years. 

Quiet-riter may be the answer to your need 
for a low cost, complete business typewriter. 
Your local office equipment dealer, stationer 
or department store can show you the advan- 
tages of a Remington Quiet-riter—now! 


e 
a rroouct or Maesningtorn. Bkzaral. 
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The Amazing 
Miracle Tab 
speeds typing of 
lists of names, 
dates, figure 
tabulation. 


Association of Home Builders, which 
found 600 hidden taxes in a new house. 
Now, when a customer complains that 
a $10,000 house shouldn’t cost so much, 
the builder can answer, “It would cost 
$8,000 if it weren’t for those taxes.” 
... One novel way to get customers is 
to tell the customer how he can earn 
the money to pay for a product. Deal- 
ers for Huffman Manufacturing Co.’s 
bicycles are doing just that by giving 
kids a comic book which shows 101 
Ways You Can‘Earn a New Bicycle. 
Among them: raise tropical fish, sell 
Christmas wreaths, paint house num- 
bers, make candy. 


Service Club News. Jaycees in 
Davenport, Iowa, built a model house 
with their own hands, put it up for 
sale at $37,500 to raise money for com- 
munity improvement. . . . In Hartford, 
Conn., Gun Club members “mined” the 
lead pellets from their trapshooting 
range, found the 25-year accumulation 
of lead worth $35,000 as scrap. 








Clean, Clear 
Printwork 
gives the touch 
of distinction to 


your business 





correspondence. 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN PERSONAL SIZE 
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‘Food plans’: 
steak or baloney? 


“Steak at 62¢ a pound.” Who 
wouldn’t be tempted by such bait? 

By last week, a growing number of 
“food plans” were offering meat and 
frozen foods at “wholesale” or near 
wholesale prices. The movement—already 
a $50 million business—had in a few 
months hit Philadelphia, Duluth, San 
Antonio, Detroit, Omaha and Chicago. 
In Southern California, where the idea 
started, there are 120 food plans. 

The plans differ, but generally fol- 
low this line: You buy a home freezer, 
finance both it and a supply of frozen 
food over 18 months; cards permit you 
to continue to buy frozen food and sides 
of beef at bargain prices. This permits 
sale of a freezer to a family which could 
not afford simultaneously the 15% down 
payment on the freezer and cost of 
stocking it. 

Appliance dealers like the plans; 





New type ad. No mention of 62¢ steaks, 
it’s approved by Better Business Bureau. 


grocers emphatically don’t. “Some food 
plans,” complained a Chicago grocer, 
“boast savings of 30%. That’s bunk. On 
frozen foods, OPS allows us only a 21% 
markup; on meats we're lucky to gross 
16%.” 

Then what about that 62¢ steak? The 
62¢, the retailers say, is the average per 
pound price if you buy a 300-pound side 
of beef. Thus, steaks may cost 62¢, but so 
do short ribs. And 52 pounds are waste. 

Curtailment. Food plans (which 
can effect savings, but not 30%) have 
toned down their ads, but probably too 
late. Last week, OPS was on the point of 
issuing new rule interpretations to forbid 
(1) sales of sides of beef by food plan 
men not in business six months prior to 
April 30, 1950, and (2) installment buy- 
ing of frozen food with freezers if interest 
charges push the food price above OPS 
ceilings. While this would doom some 
plans, the furor had at least reminded re- 
tail grocers that the nation’s 4 million 
home freezer owners should get reduced 
prices when they stock in quantity. 
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“Get more more than 
ou mu bargained for— 


Not much money but expensive tastes? 
Then it’s high time you ducked into 

a store and sat down in Hanes Fig Leaf 
briefs. Double-panel seat. Knit from 
soft absorbent cotton for a wrinkle-free 
fit. Live elastic in waistband and 

leg openings. 89c* Boys’ 65c* 


* Slightly higher in the Far West 





UNDERWEAR 





SHORTS + T-SHIRTS + BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS + UNION SUITS 


And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! Watch for Sid Caesar 
and Imogene Coca on NBC-TV this fall. P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 
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Burt Owen siete 
A real barbecue. Plaid-shirted Marie and Jack 
Roberson and their guest “Buster” Brown show 
PATHFINDER how it’s done, from grilling the steaks 
(right) to serving them with sauce and salad. 


Backyard barbecue—a high art 


The Robersons’ masterpiece is filet mignon, 


prepared according toa gourmet’s ritual 


The breeze carried the fragrance of 
Connecticut spring flowers. But the guests 
gathered around the backyard fireplace 
sniffed ecstatically the scents of garlic 
and sizzling beef. A robin made a big 
show of pulling a worm from the turf. 
But the visitors concentrated upon a 
red-headed man in a rakish chef’s cap 
who was turning tenderloins on the grill 
and a pretty blonde woman slicing mush- 
rooms at the nearby stone table. 

They were John and Marie Roberson, 
authors of The Complete Barbecue Book 
(Prentice-Hall, $3.95), and they were 
showing PATHFINDER how a real barbecue 
party is conducted. Minnesota-born Marie 
had her first outdoor-cooking lessons 
when her family owned a hunting lodge 
in northern Wisconsin; John got his in 
his boyhood in Oregon. In the 12 years 
of their married life they’ve cooked about 
everything everywhere. Now they have a 
shop, The Epicure’s Mart, in Greenwich, 
Conn.; but “outdoor cheffery” is still 
their hobby. Though their book was pub- 
lished in November, this was the first out- 
door party they’d staged since. 

Good for Men. The main dish was 
Filet Mignon with Olive Sauce, which is 
hearty and easy to prepare while guests 
look on. “Showmanship in cooking is one 
of the charms of the barbecue,” says 
John. “And that,” adds Marie, “is one 
of the reasons so many men are fans... 
that and the fact you can toss off a hefty 
meal with seemingly no effort.” To get 
the nonchalant effect everything must be 
prepared beforehand. At the chef’s elbow 
stands the “tray boy,” any- kind of large 
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tray with all of the cooking essentials. 

“Never cook over flame or thick 
smoke,” warn these experts. The charcoal 
briquets were down to a mass of radiant 
embers before John started the meat. He 
rubbed the grill with fat to prevent stick- 
ing and to bring forth an appetite-whetting 
aroma, then watched over the filets so 
he could turn them at just the right time. 
Meantime he brushed them with olive oil 
using as a swab a whole bulb of garlic— 
with its end cut off—on the end of a long 
fork. 

While this was going on little sau- 
sages were broiled on one side of the 
grill and butter-brushed scallops, on 
skewers, over a Caribbean firepot. These 
were for nibblers. “The whole spirit of 
a barbecue,” says Marie, “is to keep your 
guests busy all the time. Keep them eat- 
ing while you do your stuff at the grill.” 

Greens. By the time the steaks were 
done coffee was ready. Marie had tossed 
a lettuce salad with French dressing and 
made the sauce (see recipe). The salad 
was placed on the table in a vast bowl, 
a long loaf of French bread in a basket. 
Dessert was “skewered fruit”: two-inch 
lengths of bananas, fresh pineapple 
wedges, preserved figs, prunes, whole pit- 
ted canned peaches and apricots. Each 
guest strung his own fruit on a skewer, 
then grilled it to his taste. 

As with grilling your fruit, selecting 
your cooking place is also a matter of 
personal preference. The Robersons list 
all sorts in their book—from a pit with an 
iron grating borrowed from your gas 
stove to a Hollywood affair replete with 
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Be nonchalant. You will be, if every- 
thing is ready in advance on “tray boy.” 


Keep guests nibbling. For appetizers, 
scallops grilled over a Caribbean firepot. 

















































































Basic tools. Marie recommends a wood- 
en-handled steel spatula, a long-armed 
fork, two double wire broilers, a steel 
skillet 164% to 21 inches across, a 12-inch 
cast iron skillet and a set of good knives. 


electric range, sink and refrigerator. They 
give complete directions for four you can 
build yourself, stacking your stone or 
brick masonry around a ready-built unit. 
A typical unit with rolled iron supporting 
frame, grill top and’ two doors costs 
about $35. 

The Robersons favor an extra unit 
like the aluminum Caribbean firepot 
which weighs 81% pounds, is 12 inches 
across, costs about $25. Or the Poloron 
portable folding grill which opens like 
a camp stool with a V-shaped fire trough 

- and costs $7.95. Both of these fit into a 


A good many of the tools they rec- 
ommend are shown in the picture above. 
The list can go on and on. “The sky’s 
the limit,” the Robersons admit, “if not 
your bank account.” 


Filet Mignon 


with Olive Sauce 





6 filet mignon, I inch thick; oil 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 
1 beef cube in 1 cup: hot water 
2 tablespoons minced onion 
3 tablespoons chopped clive 
14 cup chopped green pepper 

14 cup sliced mushrooms 
2 ripe tomatoes 















Melt butter in skillet. Sauté 
onions and green pepper. Remove 
vegetables and set aside. Add flour 
to juice in pan. Cook until it be- 
gins to brown. Stir in beef-cube 
water. Cook 3 minutes. Add all veg- 
etables and olives. Cook 5 minutes. 
Broil filets brushing with oil and 
serve covered with sauce. 
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It’s America’s “No. 1 
Marking Pencil’ because 
it’s inexpensive, always 
handy, easy to use, and 
makes a clear, strong mark 
on everything. 

AND, Listo’s own ‘‘Grip- 
Type’’ sleeve keeps those 
extra-heavy leads from 
breaking or falling out! 
It’s America’s ‘‘Pocket 
Marking System.”’ 



















Writes on metal! 
Writes on glass! 
Writes on cellophane! 


6 COLORS 
BLACK GREEN BLUE 
BROWN RED YELLOW 
Extra sleeve in every package of leads 


AT ALL STATIONERY, DRUG, AND VARIETY STORES 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
in Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTO., VANCOUVER, B.C 























HEAR BETTER [or modern living and giving 


or pay nothing! | 


ZENITH ROYAL 
HEARING AID 


$75 


(Bone Conduction Devices 
Available at Moderate Extra Cost) 





Here is the remarkable guarantee you 


get when you purchase a Zenith | 
“Royal” or “Super Royal” Hearing | 


Aid: “If, in your opinion, any $200 
aid out-performs in any way a $75 
Zenith, you get your money back 
under our unconditional 10-day re- 


turn privilege.”” How can Zenith pro- | 


duce such a fine hearing aid for only 
$75? Read ‘‘Ftauds and Facts’— 
Zenith’s revealing new book that gives 
the truth about hearing aid costs and 
claims. Here are hard-hitting facts 
that may save you or a loved one $100 
or more—and save heart-breaking 
disappointment, too! ‘Frauds and 
Facts” is free! Mail the coupon below, 
today. A copy will be sent promptly, 
postpaid, in a plain envelope. 


EN 
HEARING AIDS 


= MAIL TODAY! 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 547A 


5801! Dickens Ave., Chicago 33, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send a free copy of “Frauds and Facts” to: 


Name 

(please print) 
Address. 
Cs. Ee ee 
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New things on the market today 
for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write Paturinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. The Baby Anchor which holds 
a young bather fast in the family bathtub 
or kitchen sink has been redesigned so 
it’s safer than ever. Four suction cups 
now are directly under the seat so the 
baby’s own weight assures constant suc- 
tion. The seat is covered with sponge rub- 
ber. The anchor belt is plastic; the 
backrest, aluminum. Price of $3.95 in- 
cludes the reusable plastic bag the seat 
comes in. 


B. This trio of double-walled cer- 
amic porcelain bowls is as durable as it 
is decorative. They are stark white or 
hres and black. In the dual color, the 
74-inch size is $6.50, the 64-inch, $6, 
be 5¥/2- inch, $5.50. In all white, each 
bowl is 50¢ less. 


C. An airy pair, the ashtray and 
cigarette cup of black wrought iron mesh 
stand on slender, rubber-tipped feet. The 
tray, lined with clear glass, holds a 
mound of ashes. Each piece costs $3.95, 
can be bought separately. 


D. The latest in the Plas-Tex line 
of informal eating ware is this 24%-quart 
pitcher. Like the plates, mugs, bowls, 
tumblers and trays that have preceded it, 
this piece comes in five mouth-watering 
colors, all trimmed with gray: coral, 
chartreuse, forest green, burgundy, and 
teal blue. The price: $1.95. 


E. The Dust-Out is made to order 
for the woman who shakes.the mop out 
the window and gets dust back in her 
face. With this mechanical cleaner she 
has neither to open the window nor take 
the mop outdoors. Instead, she inserts it 
in the steel case, steps on the foot pedal 
and a series of springs inside remove the 
dust, flufing up the mop. In time, when 
the case fills up, it can be emptied into 
the garbage can. The unit—mop and 
cleaning case—costs $14.95. 


Sure death to flies, mosquitoes, 
moths, ants, termites-and roaches is the 
promise held out to store, warehouse and 
home owners by the manufacturer of the 
Mortron Vaporizer. It’s a white or black 
plastic palm-sized wall unit that plugs 
into an AC or DC outlet. With it you va- 
porize odorless Mortane crystals, death- 
dealing to insects but harmless to hu- 
mans and animals. One unit fumigates 
from 10,000 to 15,000 cubic feet of space. 
The price is $6.95. The crystals cost 
$1.95 for a six-week supply, or 4¢ a day, 
if used continuously. 
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What women want 


Gift requests from women who ap- 
pear on Queen for a Day, Mutual’s week- 
day Cinderella program, show a remark- 
able consistency over the years. The No. 
1 item—a washing machine—is the same 
this year as it was five years ago. Four 
former favorites, however, have fallen 
from the list of top 12: watches, phono- | 
graphs, vacation trips and diamond rings. 
In their places, women want television, 
layettes, clothes driers and false teeth. 


Home safety by GE 


The world’s largest manufacturer 
of home appliances, the General Electric 
Co., nearly broke the bank in this year’s 
home-safety contest sponsored by Lewis & 
Conger, New York housewares store. The 
first company to win more than one 
award in seven years. of these contests, 





GE walked off with a smashing total of “Oops, sorry—but I just remembered this is the day 

three, including the Grand Award. of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 
Top honors went to the company’s 

“Sleep-Guard,” a new wiring system used There’s no love lost between Drano and the dan- 

in its electric blankets which turns off | gerous sewer germs that lurk in every drain. No 

the whole blanket if any part becomes | liquid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 

overheated. Also cited: were GE’s All- in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 


Purpose Fan, a portable cabinet-style fan 
with a protection grill, and Monowatt’s 
(a GE department) plug-in Twin Night 
Lights. 

Other companies honored: 

ee Sawhill Manufacturing Co. for 
its Red-I-Post. an adjustable pole to bol- 
ster sagging floors. 

ee Weaver Sales Co.. for its E-Z 
Lift Pot and Jar Holder that makes hand- 
ling hot foods and pans safer. 


| 
@ @ Peerless Mfg. & Distributing 


running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your gro- 
cery or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 








Packed with SENSATIONAL 
VALUES in WAR SURPLUS, 
FACTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 
<° GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 
1000's of items for the Mfgr, 
Mechanic, Sportsman, Pho- 
togrepher, Hobbyist, Home 
Owner, etc. BIG SAVINGS on 
Clothing, Housewares, Hard- 
wore, Foom Rubber, Hand & 
Power Tools, Outdoor & Comp 
Equipment, Industrial Tools & 
Supplies, Aircraft Ports, Metals, Plastics, Godgets and 
a huge stock of Hydraulic Supplies— Cylinders, Pumps, 
Valves, Motors, etc 


SAVE UP TO 85% IN WAR SURPLUS! 
Sead © 7 (Z|) (tor handling & moiling) 

SUPPLY 2263 E. Vernon Avenue, Rm. H 

PALLEY COMPANY LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 


















Co., Inc., for its “Forest-Fresh” Christmas 
Tree Stand designed to prevent fire. 

ee Casco Products Corp. for its 
Casco Steam and Dry Iron with the new 
“M-T Spout” which prevents hand scald- 
ing by making it possible to empty the 
iron after the water inside is cooled. 
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“Toro makes America’s most 
complete line of power mowers!” 





Safe sleeping. GE’s blanket turns itself 


yore? Fe 
off if it gets overheated. (SEE: Home) Mint Fla 
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Was this flood necessary? 


Pick-Sloan advocates say it wasn’t 


Disagreements leave the Missouri uncontrolled 


The muddy Missouri River was 
backing slowly into its hed last week 
after a month-long rampage from Pierre, 
S. D., to Parkville, Mo. 

The outbreak, caused largely by 
heavy snows and early thaws, had taken 
two lives, forced 90,000 persons from 
their homes and cost more than $300 
million in property damage. It had 
churned futilely against sandbagged 
dikes protecting Omaha, Neb., and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, while 15,000 volunteers 
worked 24 hours a day to keep hungry 
waters from flooding the twin cities. 

As Missouri Valley residents started 
cleaning up after the biggest flood since 
1844—bigger than the 1951 flood that 
hit Kansas and covered Manhattan, To- 
peka, and Kansas City—they raised a cry 
for better flood protection. 


Army engineers, who had predicted 
the flood and supervised the fighting of 
it, were quick to answer the outcry. 

As early as 1944, said Lt. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, the Army had been ready 
to build dams that would have stopped 
this year’s floods before they started. But 
Congress denied funds for the dams the 
Army said were needed. 


River Doctor. Army engineers have 
been fighting with America’s rivers for 
more than 100 years. Originally they were 
charged with keeping river channels open 
for steamboat traffic; now they are re- 
sponsible for most flood-control measures. 
The Army charts the flow of rivers as a 
doctor checks his patient’s pulse. It can 
predict days ahead when flood waters 
will hit downstream and what their crest 
will be. At Omaha they predicted within 
three inches the 30-foot crest that broke 
all existing records there. 

“We wouldn’t have had a copper 
cent’s worth of damage this year,” says 
General Pick, “if we had been able to 
build the dams we asked for eight years 
ago.” The best way to protect farms and 
cities, Pick says, is to pile up the water 
in large reservoirs behind a series of 
dams sprinkled over the Missouri Valley 
basin. 
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Linked with the Army plans, in a 
sort of “shotgun wedding,” are Bureau 
of Reclamation measures for decreasing 
runoff through contour farming and 
smaller dams farther upstream. The en- 
tire project, called the Pick-Sloan Plan, 
calls for 89 small Reclamation Bureau 
dams plus 16 big ones to be built by the 
Army. Total estimated cost for the 
project: $5.5 billion. 

One of the big reasons why Congress 
has not acted faster to develop the Pick- 
Sloan Plan has been a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the two Federal agencies. 
Engineers support the “bucket” princi- 
ple of flood control: stopping floods with 
big dams controlling huge watershed 
areas. Their Fort Peck dam in Montana, 
which cost $140 million in 1938, skimmed 
two feet off the Missouri’s crest at Omaha 





United Press 


South Dakota. A farm home near Jefferson is flooded by the muddy Missouri. 





Nebraska. Truman views floods by air 


with Montana’s Senator James Murray. 
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United Press 


last month—the two feet that would have 
flooded the city. 

Reclamation Bureau officials plug 
for the “blotter” system of flood con- 
trol: trapping rain where it falls by soil 
conservation measures and scores of 
smaller dams. Back in 1673, however— 
despite minimum runoff conditions of 
virgin prairie and heavy timber—the Mis- 
souri Valley was flooding when Mar- 
quette and Joliet paddled up the Mis- 
sissippi. 


Debate. Army and Reclamation offi- 
cials have spent too much time arguing 
the bucket-vs.-blotter question, too little 
time convincing Congress it should ap- 
propriate the needed billions for the 
Pick-Sloan Plan. In addition, Congress 
has viewed suspiciously the possibility 
that dam-building may further entrench 
the Government in the public power busi- 
ness. 

Through all the delay construction 


costs have been rising. They may soon ~ 


be double what they were when the 
Pick-Sloan Plan was formulated in 1944. 

Will the inflation-bloated costs be 
justified? Undoubtedly, says Pick. The 





Wide World 
Iowa. Dump trucks build a levee in the 
successful fight to save Council Bluffs. 





United Press 
Missouri. Dikes hold back the water 
from the isolated river town of Craig. 


| <Kansas. Deserted homes in Elwood col- 


lect debris as the Missouri crest passes. 
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People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 


has taken in... .. .$47,930,050,932 
(Average family share: $1,083) 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent........ .$52,006,968,365 
(Average family cost: $1,174) 


The Government owes....... 
ibe dba . .$258,017.323,869 
(Average family share: $5,811) 





Pick-Sloan Plan, if carried out, would 
eliminate forever the multimillion-dollar 
losses and human misery the flooding 
Missouri River always brings. 


Doomed Village. Most unpredict- 
able factor in Pick’s formula, however, 
is the human element. Last week it was 
making itself felt in Randolph, Kan. 
(pop. 391), scheduled to disappear un- 
der a man-made lake if Congress finances 
the Pick-Sloan program. 

Randolph sits on the west bank of 
the Big Blue River, 25 miles upstream 
from Manhattan. Engineers want to build 
a dam between the two towns to protect 
Manhattan. Randolph would be at the 
bottom of the dam’s reservoir. 

Deliberately flooding homes and 
farmland is no pleasant task for the 
Army engineers. They always have a 
headache in relocating evacuees. But, if 
the spreading Missouri River is ever to 
be tamed, apparently there is no other 
way.—CLybDE HostTETTER 


Installment buying: 
easier terms? 


Remember when you could buy a 
refrigerator for a few dollars down, with 
two vears to pay? Or a car? 

Those days are coming back—fast. 

Last week controls on consumer 
credit, which the Federal Reserve Board 
began imposing in September 1950, 
seemed headed for the ash can. 

Already, the controls are much weak- 
er than when first imposed. Last month, 
the Board exempted from credit controls 
all articles costing less than $100. In 
March it wiped out the 10%-down re- 
quirement on home-repair loans. Three 
months earlier, it had exempted pre-war 
used cars from the requirement of 33% 
down, 18 months to pay. 

Buyer’s Market. Now pressure 
from industry to relax controls still fur- 
ther has become intense. Inventories of 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators and TV 
sets are large. The furniture industry is 
in the doldrums. Used car sales have 
failed to take their usual spring, spurt. 
Need for credit restrictions no longer 
exists, according to the big segment of 
business represented by the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit. 
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No ‘new shoe stiffness! 






Insole Flexible as 
a Willow Twig! 





Insole Springy as 
a Thick Rug! 


Molded to 
Your foot! 





Pliable Outsole 
Makes Walking Easy! 


You've always wanted a shoe like this! 
So superbly crafted of such fine 
quality leather you step in and walk 
out in comfort ... with no breaking 
in! So springy, they absorb all the 
shock of walking . . . make hardest 
pavement feel like finest turf! 


Enjoy one pair, and you'll want to 
join the thousands who now own 
two, and three! One smooth step 
will tell you why. See for yourself 
at your shoe dealer, or write us. 


So extra flexible. they need no breaking in! 











STYLE 
87873 


Also 
CLASTON SHOES 
at Lower Prices 


City ub by Peters 


DISTINCTIVE SHOES FOR MEN 


DEALERS: Are you familiar with the City Club Cooperative Plan . .. tailored for your business? Write for details. 
PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Pathfinder-National Film Board Photo. 


Boom. Canadian investments and productivity have zoomed up rapidly since 1938. 


The free country to the north 


Canada has a sound currency, a budget surplus, 


and no wage or price controls 


Occasionally a member of Con- 
gress proposes that the United States buy 
Canada from Great Britain, which doesn’t 
own it. 

Most of the time, though, Congress 
is too busy with deficits or taxes to pay 
much attention to our neighbor to the 
north. But last week as Congressmen, 
prodded by angry taxpayers, struggled to 
chip bits off fiscal 1953 budget requests 
that exceed by $14.4 billion expected 
receipts of 71 billion, Canada got its 
share of attention on Capitol Hill. 


Bigger Dollars. These were con- 
vineing facts: 

ee The Canadian dollar has re- 
placed the American dollar as the world’s 
most desirable currency. Last week it 
took $1.02 in U.S. money to get a Cana- 
dian dollar. 

e @ Canada had a budget surplus of 
$356 million for its fiscal year ended 
March 31. It is cutting excise and income 
taxes $116 million for the current fiscal 
year, but expects another balanced budg- 
et. (To assure the balanced budget, over- 
all taxes will still be very high.) 
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ee U.S. capital is hurrying across 
the border ($4 billion since the end of 
the war). It is being pushed by fear of 
further inflation from Government deficits 
and lured by an economy whose expan- 
sion is unhampered by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 

Like the U.S., Canada is spending 
heavily in a defense program. The em- 
phasis is on aircraft, electronics, ships, 
airfields and radar stations. The expendi- 
tures account for half the 1953 budget 
of $4.2 billion. Direct outlays are ex- 
pected to be about 12% of national in- 
come as compared with 18% in the U.S. 


Unlike the U.S., Canada has no 
wage or price controls. Persuasion is 
the chief weapon used in materials 
allocations. Taxes are more favor- 


able to business growth than in the 
U.S. 


U.S. headlines tell of bitter battles 
between Government and free enterprise 
over controls, taxes and such incidents as 
the steel seizure. But in Canada the head- 
lines are reminiscent of the lusty boasts 
of an earlier U.S.: 


ee Canada’s Farms 


Many Lands. 

e @ Canada’s Forests Produce 82% 
of the World’s Newsprint. 

ee Canada Has World’s 
Fisheries. 

e @ Mines Are Canada’s Strength in 
Peace and War. 

e @ Oil Boom Brings Fast Chemical 
Growth. 

e e Canada Is World’s Largest Ex- 
porter of Aluminum. 


Help Feed 


Richest 


President Truman has _ de- 
manded strengthening of price con- 
trols because “only strong controls 
could stop the deadly spiral of infla- 
tion.” But Douglas C. Abbott, Cana- 
da’s Finance Minister, says direct 
controls “under present conditions 
would in our judgment create more 
confusion than stability.” 


Canada attacked inflation at the 
source: a sudden increase in money sup- 
ply and credit, largely through money 
created by governments. The price in- 
creases touched off by war in Korea were 
checked by government economy, tax in- 
creases, a balanced budget and restraints 
on consumer and bank credit. 

The central government’s top tax on 
corporations is about 45% as compared 
with this country’s 52% plus an excess 
profits tax of 30%. Canada has no excess 
profits tax and, except for professional 
speculators, no capital gains tax. 

Abbott says: “Excessive rates of tax 
on corporate incomes, if long maintained, 
can do a grave damage to the economy as 
a whole and, if I had more leeway for tax 
abatement, it is to corporate and personal 
income taxes that I would give first con- 
sideration.” 

His views are shared by such officials 
as H. J. Sissons, co-ordinator of materi- 
als. Sissons emphasizes “close consulta- 
tions between industry and government 





United Press 
Finance Minister Abbott. Controls 
“create more confusion than stability. 
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without a system of controls crippling to H 2 
free enterprise.” Winston Churchill said One hig reason why America 
recently: “There is no more spacious and 

splendid domain than Canada open to the . 
activity and genius of free men.” 

In 1939, Canada was a minor coun- 
try; today it is one of the world’s great 
] industrial nations. In 12 busy years, her 
production increased four times and her 
living standard jumped 50%. No other 
country of 14 million population has her 
influence in the free world. 

The self-reliant Canadians export 
wheat to 71 nations, produce newsprint 
for three out of five of the world’s news- 
papers, catch 2 billion pounds of fish a 
year and mine much of the world’s gold; 
uranium, aluminum, nickel, copper, as- 
bestos, zinc and lead. Canada’s per capita 
foreign trade of $571 in 195] was the 
world’s highest. 

But Canadians say this is only the 
beginning. New investments—mostly by 
Canadians themselves—totaled $4.5 bil- 
lion last year. The country needs twice 
its present population. 

Canada is developing iron deposits 
in the Ungava area and north of Lake 





Manning, Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic 
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‘Hello, Shorty.’ Today it takes $1.02 
in U.S. money to get a Canadian dollar. 


Superior which may prove to be the 
world’s largest. It is tapping oil and natu- 
ral gas resources that are making Alberta 
the “Texas of the North.” In north Sas- 
katchewan, the continent’s biggest urani- 
um mine soon will be producing. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, the world’s biggest alumi- 
num plant is going up. 
No longer do the Canadians explain 
to the British that they’re not Americans 
| and to the Americans that they’re not 
British. The world recognizes them as 
Canadians. Their government, too, recog- —— /; 
nizes the worth of its citizens. Its philoso- me . a 
phy was summed up recently by M. W. 


McKenzie, then Deputy Minister of De- ¥ 
fense Production: SSOCIATION OF FRICAN AILROADS 
as 


“We are, after all, living in a free 





country where businessmen make their wv h~ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
decisions as to when, where and how the 
money in their control will be invested.” | You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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VERY FIRST 
JOURNEY 
CARRY 


N CB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Whether you are going to be air- 
borne... or sea-going ...or driving 
...or what...your pocket funds 
will be safe every mile of your 
journey, if you carry world-wide, 
spendable National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. Value fully re- 
funded if checks are lost or stolen. 
Cost 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Teachers’ crusade 
in Mississippi 


To the young men and women 
training at Jackson College for Negro 
Teachers, Jackson, Miss., the college 
bulletin presented a gloomy picture. 

Most of them would teach in a typ- 
ical Mississippi rural community, and 
their work, the bulletin said, would be 
among “children who have not had an 
egg from January to Easter; who seldom 
have milk and vegetables . . . people 
trapped by economic and social prob- 
ees 

Nevertheless, as the college this week 
celebrated its 75th anniversary, 1,300 
young men and women were studying in 
its gleaming white buildings in eager 
anticipation of that future. Animating 
them was the desire “to develop into fine 
teachers ... who can promote a program 
of better living.” 

When they left Jackson for the tiny, 
dilapidated back roads schools (90% of 
Mississippi's 990,000 Negroes live in open 
country or in small towns), they would 
be more than teachers. 

They would be counsellors and 





Liprary of Vonxzress 


Typical. Rural schools such as this are 
going, but many still remain. 


friends who, working with community 
agencies, would help to improve the en- 
vironment. They would be skilled in 
many homely arts that make for better 
living—from the glazing of windows and 
the mending of garments to the care of 
children and the best selection foods for 
the hard-earned dollar. To acquire such 
diverse talents, they were engaging in 
practice work on the campus. 
Shortage. In 1949-50 there was an 
average of 42 pupils for each Negro 
grade-school teacher in Mississippi. More 
than half of the grade schools had but one 
teacher. Only 940 of the 6,332 Negro 
teachers had college degrees, and salaries 
averaged $760 a year, as against $1,884 
for white teachers. The educational sys- 


















YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 





Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do .. . and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

roved ingredient goes right to work— 

lls Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D, Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies Se over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P \for Pin-Worms 


Confused? 


When you understand how 
economic laws work you do 
better. Goto the source, Adam 
Smith’s famous “Wealth of 
Nations;” read 

which is “The 


e Wealth of Na- 
tions” simplified, 
condensed, mod- 
ernized. Nothing 


added,nothingim- 
portant left out, 428 pages, explanato 
footnotes, thorough index. $5 at all boo 
stores, or order direct from ‘‘Wealth,” 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Mailed on approval to school and col- 
lege libraries. 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write today, 
giving your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





TODAY 
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Clear-sighted. Dr. 
courses to meet the needs of his people. 


Reddix 


shapes 


tem has made great strides in recent 
years, but still needs more and better- 
trained teachers. Jackson College has 
shaped its curriculum to that end. 

Opened at Natchez in 1877 by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Jackson moved to its present site in 1882, 
became a four-year state teachers’ col- 
lege in 1942. Dr. Jacob L. Reddix, presi- 
dent since 1940, sees it as a growing 
force for the cultural and spiritual de- 
velopment of his people. 

Future. This week at an anniver- 
sary conference with the theme “Educa- 
tion for a Free Nation,” Ford Founda- 
tion President Clarence Faust, Judge 
William Hastie, Israeli Minister David 
Goitein and other notables paid tribute 
to Jackson and set the stage for future 
meetings on public affairs. Their pres- 
ence “gave students a feeling of belong- 
ingness and fellowship, helped break 
down isolation,” said Jackson’s professor 
of education, Dr. Jane Ellen McAllister. 

Working in obscure places, where 
people need them most, Jackson’s 
“teachers and preachers” may not pile 
up goods on earth but as their motto 
reads: 

“They that instruct many in right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars in the 
heavens forever and forever.” 


RFC’s close shave 


The scandal-shaken Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation almost got the 
ax last week. To Virginia’s Senator Harry 
F. Byrd (D.), a proposal by Arkansas’ 
Senator J. William Fulbright (D) to re- 
form RFC wasn’t strong enough: Byrd 
wanted to abolish it outright. The Senate 
first voted for Byrd’s bill, then switched 
to send both measures back to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. On June 2 
the Senate will consider RFC again. 
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Stop Brabbling 


CALL OUR INSURANCE AGENT 
The two partners were arguing over 
plans for their new building when 
one of our agents walked in. A few 


minutes later all was calm “e 
rnsof <3 
te 


when he walked out with the 
plans. Then he checked the in- 
surance rates at the State Rating (J 
Bureau, consulted Phoenix- 


learned that for the contemplated build- 
ing a sprinkler system would pay for 
itself. You, too, can get help from our 
local agent. On technical problems 
he works closely with the Phoenix- 
Connecticut office — commands 

the scientific resources of a na- 
tional organization. If you can’t 
recall his name, write, tell us your 

@ problem. Our agent will bring 
you the answer. Write today. 





GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES +1103 ASYLUM AVE.* HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 








instructive, illustrated 
16 page brochure 
“10 Features to 


137 S. Fifth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y,. 





The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co, Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


How To Hold 
FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more comfort- 
ably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug 


store. 








Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 


A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than 
80 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- 
cording to this California man’s story, that 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick 
headaches, tiredness, upset stomach and 
other distressing symptoms ceased to 


problems after using this wonderful prod- 
uct containing 10 natural laxative ele- 
ments. 

Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
at night that they do not disturb your sleep, 
yet bring morning “regularity” —leaving you 
refreshed and invigorated. Get a 25c box of 
Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If it 
doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever used, 
send the box back to us and we will refund your 
money plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 

ablets. 
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Pathfinder—United Press 
Dr. and Mrs. Bruner. They have the 
biggest possible stake in work with CPs. 


The helping hand. More benefit for the 
normal than for the palsied child. 
Pathfinder—United Press 


“- 


What chance has a palsied child? 


It’s a heartbreaking road for victims 
of a crippler whose toll exceeds polio’s 


He was tousled and 15 and his 
cheerful grin won your heart. 

But his swallowing muscles wouldn’t 
work right; sometimes saliva drooled 
down his chin. And you couldn’t help 
noticing the braces on his body. 

He was a CP—a victim of cerebral 
palsy, one of the nation’s half million 
handicapped by an affliction which claims 
a greater toll than dreaded polio. Ten 
thousand CPs are born every year—one 
every 52 minutes. 


Hope. Last week, in a Kansas City 
clinic building that in the past had been a 
rooming house and a funeral home, he 
was learning to ride a specially built tri- 
cycle. Some day, thinks Dr. Robert E. 
Bruner, director of the clinic—where 
heart-tugging patience is bringing a ray 
of hope to this child and others like him 
—he may learn to walk. 

Dr. Bruner has a special interest 
in that hope. The tousled youngster is 
his own son. 

Cerebral palsy isn’t a disease. “It’s a 
group of conditions characterized by lack 
of muscle control as a result of brain 
damage,” Dr. Bruner explains. It may 
also strike in brain areas which control 
seeing or hearing. It may affect thought 
centers and behavior centers, as well as 
those that control muscular movements. 
And often it hits in more than one. 

Heredity has hardly anything to do 
with cerebral palsy. “One of the tragedies 
of CP is the sense of guilt parents often 
get for having conceived a handicapped 
child,” Bruner says. “They try to find 


somebody to blame—the doctor or hos- 
pital or nurse—and wind up blaming 
themselves. Homes may be broken as a 
result. Yet the number of victims attrib- 
utable to heredity is negligible.” 

In about a third of the CPs, the crip- 
pling brain damage occurs while the baby 
is developing in its mother’s womb. Dis- 
eases—German measles contracted by the 
mother during the first three months of 
pregnancy, for example—have been 
known to affect the child. 

In another third, the brain damage 
comes at birth. A delay in starting to 
breathe, an overdose of pain-relieving 
drugs for the mother that carries over 
and affects the child, a squeezed-off um- 
bilical cord—all may rob the newborn 
brain of oxygen-supplying blood. Without 
it, cells die. Sometimes bursting of tiny 
blood vessels in the head by the pressures 
of birth brings hemorrhages that destroy 
brain tissues. 

In the remaining third, the condition 
is the result of an accident or illness. 
Blows or wounds can leave a person pal- 
sied. So can the complications of infee- 
tious diseases, especially brain inflamma- 
tions which sometimes follow viruses like 
measles and mumps. 

Just because their brains are dam- 
aged doesn’t mean the CPs are feeble- 
minded, Dr. Bruner emphasizes. 

“A fourth of them may be mentally 
defective. Another fourth are mentally 
retarded—held back by the pampering of 
overprotective parents, by lack of experi- 
ence and opportunities, by delayed speech 
or other factors. The other half are just 
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He’s learning. Normal brain areas can be trained to substitute for damaged ones. 
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like ‘normal’ people—their I.Q. varies 
from the dull to the genius.” 
Overprotective relatives are a big 
problem, the Kansas City specialist says. 
The handicapped child quickly learns 
that if he looks hungry, food will be 
brought—that for his every need someone 
will wait upon him. “The result is that 
he loses the urge to try to talk. He fails 





3. 
g to use faculties he might otherwise de- 
a velop. He’s deprived of the motivation so 
)- badly needed to help him overcome his 

handicap.” 
)- For the CP does have a chance. Nor- 
y mal brain cells can be trained to take 
S. over the function of damaged areas. But 
e it’s heartbreaking work. “Patience and 
yf practice is the only way these children 
n will improve,” Dr. Bruner says. — >. ; ‘ 

, . % .. bc v Ame 

ye Varied Kinds. Each type of cere- wee ces Be —— 
o bral palsy—the spastic is one of them— “And to insure the safety of your trip, Sir, 
g has its separate problems. Diagnosis of here are your American Express Travelers Cheques.” 
or brain damage involved, especially in the Everybody’s waking up to the fact that you can’t lose money when you 
n- key period of early infancy, isn’t easy. carry it in American Express Travelers Cheques. They're 100% safe—if 
n And mapping a recovery program takes they’re lost or stolen you get a quick refund. And they’re the best-known, 
ut skilled aides. Braces and other apparatus most widely accepted cheques in the world—as spendable as cash 
Ly help to strengthen muscles, speech train- everywhere! 
es ing, phy — and —— ged Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank — also 
ry areata = 3 ys which 40% of principal Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 
. the palsied suffer. 100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 
S. “There isn’t a single case, no matter AMERICAN EXPRESS 
1. how bad, that can’t be helped in some 
c- worth-while way,” Dr. Bruner adds. TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
a- That's a far cry from attitudes a few EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 
ce decades ago when these “something 

wrong” victims were kept hidden in up- 
n- stairs bedrooms or whisked away to live ’ 
e- like vegetables in some institution. 

Of every three CPs born, one will 

ly die in infancy—throat muscles that don’t 
ly . know how to swallow and breathing mus- 
of cles that don’t work right make things 
‘i- like malnutrition and pneumonia more 
+h deadly. One out of three will be severely ° 
st 
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The Biggest: Two Cents 
of lour Faint Job Dollar 


ot ne oF 
Povarotaedy > ¢ 
No one ever heard of a paint failure caused by Good Hossheepag 
Gum Turpentine, the original paint thinner that = 
is ALWAYS dependable. Yet Gum Turpentine costs 
less than 2¢ out of every paint job dollar. Now 
when you spend more than 98% of the cost ofa 
paint job for paint and labor, it’s downright fool- 
ish to risk paint failure with substitutes for Gum 
Turpentine. Gum Turpentine is the best paint in- 
surance your money can buy. Gum Turpentine 
penetrates and locks the paint film to the sur- 
face. It contributes to the elasticity, tenacity, 
toughness, and wearing qualities of the paint. 
Insist upon Gum Turpentine — accept no substi- 
Seldicin tinited vee tutes. Sold wherever good paint is sold. 


— Speech training. Blowing out candles } AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
25, helps teach muscles to shape words. GENERAL OFFICES : VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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Vacs BRITISH COLUMBIA Conde 





Happy TIMES. Sailing in cool, calm, 
clear, blue waters. Happy times pic- 
nicing beneath cloudless skies amidst 
breath-taking grandeur. yao br now is a 
good time—no passport need 

WRITE BRITISH COLUMBIA tll 
TRAVEL BUREAU, VicToRIA, B.C. 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
Canada 





CALLOU 


Here’s SUPER-FAST = 


To speedily relieve painful 
and ren or tenderness on deren om bottom of feat of sooth 













face Yani TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists....If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5202-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
ews amet 
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Fer Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results or 
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handicapped, and one can be taught to be 
relatively independent. 

“We can’t afford not to set up a pro- 
gram which will give every child a rea- 
sonable opportunity,” Dr. Bruner points 
out. “We can make enough of the less 
handicapped independent and enough of 
the worst ones less of a care that it will 
be a good business proposition—as well 
as a humanitarian one.” 

It’s a problem for the whole com- 
munity, he believes. And it involves more 
than raising funds to expand woefully in- 
adequate facilities. It involves a place for 
the handicapped in society—‘“not only for 
the benefit of the handicapped but for the 
benefit of normal persons. One of the 
things wrong with the world is that too 
many of us don’t understand the other 
fellow’s viewpoint,” he adds. His second 
son, Bob, 13, gets that approach by play- 
ing with and helping care for his palsied 
older brother. 


Organizations. Parents of CP chil- 
dren often spend every spare penny and 
move desperately from state to state, try- 
ing to find hope and help. There are only 
a handful of CP specialists like Dr. Bru- 
ner, partly because medical school train- 
ing skims over the subject, partly because 
only a few doctors can be interested in 
treatment that requires patient, years- 
long work. Only in the past five years 
have such organizations as United Cere- 
bral Palsy formed a rallying point for 
parents. 

There are those who call Bruner a 
missionary—and foolish. He resigned a 
secure Navy practice to plunge into cere- 
bral palsy work. Now he sets a grueling 
pace for himself, shuttling between his 
Kansas City clinic and others in St. Louis, 
Omaha, and Des Moines and Burlington, 
Iowa. His wife, a nurse whom he met and 
married while he was in his third year at 
medical school, is just as wrapped up in 
the problem. She’s chief nurse at the 
Kansas City clinic, travels frequently to 
lecture to women’s clubs or other groups. 
Invariably someone asks: “What chance 
has a palsied child?” 

The Bruners have a stock answer: 
“The chance to improve. To make the 
handicapped child’s life as useful as pos- 
sible is a satisfaction money couldn’t 
buy.” They have their oldest son to prove 
it. Now they’re adopting a 2-year-old girl. 
She, too, is a CP. 


Sit up and rest 


Heart attack victims will get well 
faster by resting in an armchair than by 
staying in bed, two Harvard Medical 
School doctors report. 

Strict bed rest may be harmful be- 
cause it allows body fluids to pile up 
in the chest and the heart has to work 
harder. Sitting in a chair, gradually in- 
creasing length of time each day, puts 
gravity to work on the fluids, boosts pa- 
tients’ morale, and lessens other bad side 
effects of bed rest, they said. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


What are the religious affilia- 
tions of the leading candidates for 
the 1952 Presidential nominations? 

A. Governor Earl Warren, Harold 
Stassen and Senator Estes Kefauver are 
Baptists. Senator Robert A. Taft and W. 
Averell Harriman are Episcopalians. Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois is a 
Unitarian and Senator Richard Russell is 
a Methodist. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower is a 
Protéstant, but not a member of a par- 
ticular denomination. His family were 
members of the Brethren in Christ, a 
Mennonite (Protestant) sect. He has at- 
tended Army Protestant chapels. 


How far into South America 
does the Pan American Highway 
now extend? 

A. Roads identified with the Pan 
American Highway System have been 
contructed in all South American coun- 
tries. However, a tourist can’t travel by 
car from the United States to South 
America. There are still incomplete sec- 
tions in the road system through Central 
America (the Inter-American Highway) 
and travel beyond the southern border of 
Mexico is not recommended. 

The term “Pan American Highway” 
does not actually refer to a single road 
from Alaska to the tip of South America, 
as is often assumed. The original concept 
was for a series of highways to intercon- 
nect the capitals of all the countries of 
the Americas, from Chile and Argentina 
to Canada. United States sections would 
be largely parts of our present highway 
system. 


How far can the giant telescope 
at Mt. Palomar, Calif., “see” in 
space? 

A. The Hale 200-inch telescope of 
the California Institute of Technology 
can look a billion light-years into space. 
A light-year is the distance that light— 
traveling at 186,000 miles per second— 
will cover in one year, or approximately 
6 trillion miles. 


When were national banks first 
established in the United States and 
who conceived the idea? 

A. Alexander Hamilton, first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, proposed the first 
Federally chartered national bank in 
1790. The bill chartering the first Bank 
of the United States became law in Feb- 
ruary 1791. This institution’s charter ex- 
pired in 1811. In 1816, another central 
bank, the Second Bank of the United 


States, was incorporated and functioned 
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until 1836. After that, there were only 
state banks until 1863, when the Na- 
tional Currency Act created our National 
Banking System, based on proposals of 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Salmon P. Chase. This act, revised in 
1864, controlled our national banking sys- 
tem until the establishment in 1913 of the 
Federal Reserve System, of which all 
national banks must be members. 


Is there any figure available on 
how many earthquakes occur every 
year? 

A. The U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey estimates there are approximately 
one million earthquakes throughout the 
world each year. Most of them are minor 
tremors which cause no damage. Many 
violent quakes occur beneath the ocean 
or in thinly populated regions. Several 
hundred thousand quakes a year are re- 
corded on the seismograph, the appar- 
atus which registers shocks and motions 
of earth disturbances. 


What is the penalty for students 
who accept GI benefits while they 
are earning more than the allowable 
maximum by working at the same 
time they are attending school? 

A. Maximum monthly income a GI 
student-veteran may have from combined 
earnings and Government payments is 
$210 (single man), $270 for a man with 
one dependent and $290 for a man with 
more than one dependent. For example, a 
single veteran obtaining the maximum 
allowance of $75 a month from the Gov- 
ernment may earn up to $135 a month; if 
he earns more than that amount, his Gov- 
ernment payment will be reduced. To 
qualify, he must be a full-time student at 
an accredited school. 

As to the penalties for failure to 
report true earnings, each case is decided 
on an individual basis. If the veteran 
himself notifies the Veterans Administra- 
tion that he has been receiving more 
than the maximum allowed, he probably 
would be required only to reimburse the 
Government. In one case where an in- 
vestigation revealed that a veteran had 
been defrauding the Government by mak- 
ing false statements as to the amount of 
his outside income, the penalty was for- 
feiture of certain of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the veteran exclusive of in- 
surance. In some other cases, there might 
be prosecution by the local district 
attorney. 


The above question is reprinted from 
PATHFINDER’S April 9 issue. The answer 
has been corrected to replace erroneous 
information which was obtained from a 
spokesman of the Veterans Administra- 
tion.—Ed. 


Were any soldier Presidents 
buried in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery? 

A. None of the ten U.S. Presidents 
who were military men are buried at 
Arlington. William Howard Taft is the 
only U.S. President buried there. 











Sinith-Corona 


CASHIER 
ic GIVES YOU A RECORD OF ALL SALES 


Every transaction is recorded ac- 
curately and legibly on standard 
adding machine tape. A key- 
board suited to your business 
permits you to classify sales. 


ye ROOMY CASH DRAWER 


Pull handle down and roomy 
cash drawer slides open smoothly 
on ball bearing rollers as bell 
rings. 

3 TAMPER-PROOF 
Lock on side of case secures to- 
tal keys, tape, and case. Handle 
easily removed to prevent unau- 
thorized use. 

ye CONFIDENTIAL 
Tape is fully enclosed. 

See it demonstrated at your dealer or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change. 
No Federal Excise tax on Cashier, 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate 
Trouble-free 
Advanced features 
Low cost 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
702 WATER STREET, SYRACUSE 1 N. Y. 


Rush me information on your Cashier and 
Adding Machine. 
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CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL @ 
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“What should 
! Look for ina 
Power Mower?” 


wT) ile: 


Pennsylvania’ 





“I say this because you'll get more 
for your money in a Pennsylvania—the 
finest grass cutting machine on the market 
and the one that’s easiest to take care of. 
On top of these two big advantages, you 
will get the power mower that’s built to last 
for many years.”’ 

@ Pennsylvanias have many impor- 
tant points of superiority including 
(1) easy Push-Pull finger-tip control of 
throttle and clutch, (2) full-tempered, 
double ground hi-carbon blades, (3) de- 
signed for ease of maintenance, (4) easy 
adjustment for height of cut, (5) Briggs 
& Stratton motors, and of course 
(6) Triple-A ball bearings. All this value 
costs you no more. 

In hand mowers, too, Pennsylvanias 
are made intentionally better. In fact, 
they’ve been the choice of professional 
gardeners since 1877. 

Send for a helpful free folder—‘*‘How 
to Choose a Lawn Mower.”’ Pennsyl- 
vania Lawn Mower Division of Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pennsylvania 
Trimmer & Edger 
applies finishing 
touches with 
minimum of stooping. 
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Election Thought 


I think it would be nifty to 
Elect a man in °52 

Who’s honest, wise, 

And truly tries 
To be a little thrifty, too! 
—Richard Wheeler 


When Harry leaves, he won’t need 
to be told to be sure and write often. 
e : o 
Truman seems to believe in practic- 
ing collective bargaining with any little 
old steel plant he can lay his hands on. 
. a ° 
One of the most important election 
returns, so far, is Ike’s return to the 


US. 


In Russia they teach it this way: Do 
unto others before they do unto you. 


Spring Cleaning 
vs. 
Spring Fever 


At this time of year there is one thing 
the matter— 
I can’t do the former when plagued by 
the latter. 
—Jane Rehse 


When steel management and labor 
meet their greeting is very short. One 
says “Hi” and the other says “Lo.” 

- - 

Voters are pondering whether Taft’s 
conservative cutaway coat or Eisenhower’s 
trim jacket will best reduce the country’s 
expanded waste-line. 

om . - 

Lack of harmony in the steel indus- 
try is due, no doubt, to WSB chairman 
Feinsinger’s wage scale high notes. 
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Herbram for Pathfinder 
“Would I be cheating if | bought a copy? 
I expect to vote Republican.” 





















































rn Reamer Keller for Pathfinder 
“Gad, Senator! I wish we had someone 
who could filibuster like that!” 


Good conversationalist: One who 
asks your opinion—then listens to it. 
7. e ° 
Johnnie Ray: Don’t know what to 
call him but he’s mighty lachrymose. 


On the Stump 


The pre-election season 
Impels one to remark 
That Presidential timber 
Is very largely bark. 
—Richard Armour 


In a Pentagon cafeteria a woman, 
obviously proud of her new stone marten 
neckpiece, gushingly greeted the Army 
officer in the breakfast line ahead of her. 
He turned, stared, drawled: “Well, I see 
you’ve been trapping!” 

oa . a 

Sooner or later the politician who 

has his price gives himself away! 


Quips | 


J. Howard McGrath told James Me- 
Granery, his successor as U.S. Attorney 
General, to bring a pair of asbestos 
trousers to his new job. The Attorney 
General’s chair may be a hot seat, but; 
we wonder how good asbestos pants are, | 
for fence straddling?—Phoenix Gazette. 

os . oe 

Washington’s famed cherry trees ! 
look good but bear no fruit. Or the bo- 
tanical equivalent of an anticorruption 
drive-—Buffalo Evening News. 
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miacle 
Yes, the fragile-looking thread spun by the lowly spider is truly a “miracle” 


yarn—the strongest for its size of any fiber found in nature. 

But today, new man-made fibers with outstanding properties are being 
developed for use by the progressive textile industry. Among the most remark 
are those made with acrylonitrile produced in the United States by American 
Cyanamid Company. Textile fabrics made with acrylonitrile fibers rival silk 
for softness, wool for warmth—yet are moth- and mildew-proof, and resistant to = ; 
shrinkage, sunlight, salt air and chemical fumes. These acrylic fibers are AMERICAN yananid LOM PANY 
finding important uses for men’s and women’s suits, dresses, blankets. sweaters, 
draperies and outdoor sportswear. All of these new synthetic textile products 
are being produced with Cyanamid’s acrylonitrile and Cyanamid itself is 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


able 


developing a special new acrylic fiber. 
Acrylonitrile, also a vital material in America’s synthetic rubber 
production, is another example of Cyanamid’s contribution to industrial 
Progress and everyday living. 
Materials for the Textile Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 








You'll gather admiring glances by the 
bushel in Ford’s sleek new Victoria. 





Like all the new ’52 Fords, the Club Coupe 
has new Center-Fill Fueling. 





Driving’s a picnic in this new Mainline Automatic Breezeway Top, up or down, 
Fordor. Steering is tite easier you'll cheer this snappy Ford Sunliner. 
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Great for Ria spaces or family taxi- Here’s the new Mainline Tudor. It’s way 


ing is the brand-new Country Sedan. out front in looks and value. 





The Ford Country Squire is ‘‘at home” 
everywhere and a handy hauler, too. 


Eleven body styles 


three great lines g 


For choice 


Fords First! 


, a more than ever, Ford is the 
car for you! With most models, most 
color and upholstery combinations, 
there’s one exactly tailored to your taste. 

And expect big things from either 
high-compression engine you choose— 
the 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8 or the new 
101-h.p. Mileage Maker Six with free- 
turning overhead valves! Both 
have more powerful “‘go’”’ and the 
economy of “‘regular’”’ because both 
have the Automatic Power Pilot! 
For comfort, the Automatic Ride 
Control swallows bumps, helps 
take the tilt: out of turns. ‘““Test 
Drive” it today! You can pay 
more, but you can’t buy better! 


White sidewall tires (if available), Fordomatic Drive 
and Overdrive optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 


You arrive in style and comfort wherever You can take it with you! Own this beau- 
you travel in the Customline Tudor. tiful two-door Ranch Wagon and see! 












Mainline is Ford’s low-price 


line. Choose from four beautiful 
body styles, V-8 or Six engines. 


standout Ford models for 
’52: convertible Sunliner, 
beautiful Victoria and 
the Country Squire. 


) GQutoubsae offers a choice 


of four beautiful body styles. 
As in all Fords, your choice 
of Fordomatic Drive, Over- 
drive or Conventional Drive. 
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